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EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, London. 
G —Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will give a Course of Twelve 
Lectures on PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, having especial ne 
to the important applications of the science to EN GINEE ’ 
MINING, ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. sais Woe 
‘The Lectures will commence on WEDN ESDAY _— ae y 
3,at Nine o'clock. They will be continued on eac: succeeding 


; hour. 
Friday and Wednesday, at the sate Som sp, D.D., Principal. 





UY’S.—The Summer Session commences on 
Monday next, the Ist of May.—Gentlemen desirous of be- 
coming Students must produce satisfactory testimony as to their 
educa ion and conduct. They are required to pay 40l. for the first 
4vl. for the second year, and 10l. for every succeeding year of 
attendance. One payment of 1002. entitles a Student to a perpetual 
Ticket. Clinical Clerks, Dressers, Ward Clerks, Dresser Reporters, 
Obstetric Residents, and Dressers in the Eye Ward, are selected 
according to merit from those Students who have attended a 
second year. Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will 
enter Students, and give any further information required. 





ECTURES to WORKING MEN, being the 
Third and Last of these Courses for the Present Session, at 
the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. The Course of 
Six Lectures on METALS, by John Percy, M.D., F.R.S., will be 
commenced on Monday, May 8th, at Eight o'clock p.m. Tickets 
may be obtained, by working men only, on Monday, May 8th, and 
following days, from Ten to Five, on payment of a registration fee 
of Sixpence. 


Ware EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY OF ARTS will OPEN on MONDAY next, the 
Istof May, at Twelve o’Clock. Admission, One Shilling. Cata- 
logue, One Shilling. 





JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec, 


XSIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
Thirty-tirst Annual Exhibition of this Society IS NQW OPEN 
from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sec. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition is now Open at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East.—Admittance !s., Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


DUCATIONAL EXHIBITION.—The 
EXHIBITION will OPEN, at St. Martin’s Hall, in JUNE. 
Parties intending to exhibit should apply forthwith for space and 
particulars to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, Landon. 
By order, P.LE NEVE FOSTER, M.A., Secretary. 
Society's House, John Street, Adelphi, April 24, 1854. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. — The Next 
Meeting of this SOCIETY will be held at the Rooms of the 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on Thursday evening next, 
when papers ‘‘ On the Positive Collodion Process,” and ‘‘ On the 
Prepyration of an Alb ized Paper for Positives,” will be read, 
The Chair will be taken at Eight o’clock precisely. 




















ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 


RovaL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — 
Patnon—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

The Seat of War, showing the principal places on the 
Danube, Kalafat, Widdin, Giurgevo, Sebastopol, the en- 
trance to the Black Sea, Battle of Sinope and Destruction 
of the Turkish Fleet, and other scenes (kin ‘ly supplied by 
the Proprietors of the “Illustrated London News”) ex- 
hibited in a New Series of Dissolving Views. 

Lectures by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the Chemistry of our Daily 
Bread, in special relation to that made by the New Process 
at the Marylebone Workhouse, daily at two o'cloek ; and 
pam evenings on the Manufacture and Decoration of 


‘aper. 
Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on Electricit: 
1 % y and the Electric 
Light. Exhibition of Trestrail’s Met! é 3 
vou ie ke 's Method of Raising Sunken 
Open Mornings and Evenin ; 
) gs. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. . : : 


COLOGNE CHORAL UNION.—DER KOL- 
7. ANNER GESANG VEREIN. — HANOVER 
pera ROOMS. Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces that 
MORNING Cguished Society will give a Second Series of SIX 
an awe ‘ONCERTS at the Hanover Square Rooms, which 

8 to ae Place on the following days—Mondayy May 8; 
Gy. ey ‘ay 10; Friday, May 12; Monday, May 15; Wednes- 
BER The en Friday, May 19. Director, Herr FRANZ WE- 
re Hheadane pertoire of the Society now comprises more than 
The Concert. and Twenty Morceaux ; many of them entirely new. 
vesTiree _ be arranged as last year—commencing at Haif- 
ING CONCE BT nating about Five o'clock. The only EVEN- 
pec th re S which can be given during the short Engage- 
ventas, Ma Lae eye Society, will take place on Saturday 
Halt-past Eight gape Ratgrday Evening, May 20; commencing at 
Tickets of Admission—Reso: 





rae ~ i y rved Seats for the Six Concerts, Tw: 

fem, is — bape 6d.; Admission to the B-dy of 
m, b ngs ; which may be 3 y iL’ 

Royal Library, 33, Old A suet had at Mr. MITCHELL'S 





WANTED, by a HIGHLY-RESPECTABLE 
Rae Seng of good Address and Business Habits, an En- 


; cretary or Confidential Clerk 
Public Com ip ‘al Clerk, to Private Gentlemen, 
x others. Is thoroughly experienced in Book. 
eeping by. double entry, and can off-r the highest references and 
House, New Road, Keaninga” Mr, Finlay, Bookseller, York 


HE CAMDEN SOCIETY, for the Publication 
of Earty Historica and Literary Remains. t 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEPTING will be held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, on 
TUESDAY, May 2nd, at Four o’clock. i 
LORD BRAYBROOKE, the President, in the Chair. 
WILLIAM J. THOS, Secretary. 

The following are the Publications of the Society which have 
been issyed during the pas. year:— 

I. PROMPTORIUM PARVULORUM: Tom. II. Edited by 
ALBERT WAY, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
Il. REGUL INCLUSARUM: The Ancren Rewle: A Trea- 
tise on the Rules and Duties of Monastic Life, in the Anglo-Saxon 
Dialect of the 13th Century. Edited by the Rev. JAMES MOR- 
TON, B.D., Prebendary of Lincoln. 
III. LETTERS of the LADY BRILLIANA HARLEY: 16:5— 
1643. Edited by the Rev. T. T. LEWIS, M.A. 
IV. The HOUSEHOLD ROLL of RICHARD SWINFIELD, 
Bishop of Hereford, 18 Edw. I. Vol. I. Edited by the Rev. JOHN 
WEBB, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Subscription to the Society is £1 per annum, which become 
due on the Ist of May. 


Communications from Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members 
may be addressed to the Secretary, or to Messrs. NICHOLS, No. 25, 
Parliament Street, Westminster, by whom the Subscriptions are 
received. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the FIRST EXHI- 

BITION of FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the SOCIETY’S GAR- 

DEN, will take place on Saturday, May 13, at Two p.m. 

Tickets, price 5s. each, can be procured at this Office, upon pre- 

senting the order of a Fellow or on the day of the meeting, at 

Turnham Green, price 78. 6d. each. 


PRIVILEGE OF FELLOWS.—Each Fellow of the Society has 
free personal admission to these Exhibitions without a Ticket. A 
Fellow may also personally introduce a friend with an Admission 
Ticket at half-past Twelve, at Gate No. 4,in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s Road; or, if unable to attend personally, the privilege may 
be transferred toa brother, sister, son, daughter, father, mother, 
or wife, residing in the Fellow’s house, provided the person to 
whom the transfer is made be furnished with a Ticket signed by 
th..t Fellow. 
“tl, Regent Street, London. 


T EOPHYTE WRITER'S SOCIETY.— 
Students in Literary Art are invited to join this Association. 
1. differs from ‘‘Local and Mutual Improvement Societies’— 
*, in that itis not local but national; and 2. In that the papers 
~e not written for oral delivery and immediate oral criticism, but 
for private perusal and deliberate written reviews. O*her radical 
differences obtain, but from these two alone result many very 
obvious advantages of a National Society of Young Writers over 
a local association, especially so when (as is the case) the sections 
of the former are not absolutely formed according to locality; nor 
are a Member’s Essays restricted to the perus«l and criticism of 
his section alone. It may be mentioned, besides, as a fact, that 
Fellowship in the Society, in consequence of fraternal advice and 
criticism, has proved an antidote to those much-feared tendencies 
of our young literati to “rush prematurely into print.’ From 
Ovid the Society borrows the motto—‘ Parce, puer, stimulis, et 
fortius, utere loris.” 

Candidates for Fellowship must forward to the Chairman either 
testimonials of literary capability, or trial papers in verse or 
prose, from which the Ordinary Council will decide as to quali- 
fication. L. G., Chairman. 

Address, Mr. R. L. GERRIE, Ruthrieston, near Aberdeen, 
who can furnish Prospectuses. 


N INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—Elemen- 
tary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study of 

these interesting branches of science, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 
100 guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, 
Strand, London. 

Mr. Tennant is Agent for the sale of Sopwith’s Geological 
Models, which can be had in Sets, from £2 to £5 each; also for 

M. Barrande’s Systéme Silurien du Centre de la Bohéme, Vol. I., 
is just published, containing 1000 pages. Map and fifty-two plates. 
Royal 4to. Two Parts. Cloth boards. Prague. 1853. Price £8. 

Contents :—Introduction Historique and Esquisse Géologique. 
The remainder is devoted to general Studies on the Trilobites, par- 
ticularly of Bohemia. The Second and Third Volumes are in a 
forward state for publication. 


OST RARE, CHOICE, AND VALUABLE 

B.OKS IN THE FINEsT STATE, BOOKS OF PRINTS, 
and ILLUSTRATED WORKS.—In a few days will be published 
a Catalogue of a truly choice and important Collection of Rare, 
Curious, Useful, and Valuable Books, in various Languages and 
Classes of Literature. Splendid Books of Prints and Illustrated 
Works, including some very rare and choice articles in « arly Eng- 
lish literature, the whole in the finest state, and bound by the 
most eminént binders—Lewis, Clarke, Bedford, Hayday, Riviere, 
Aitken, and others—now on sale at the prices affixed by Joseph 
Lilly, 19, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 

Part 1 will be published ina few days, and will be forwarded 
to any gentleman upon the receipt of two postage stamps. Part 2 
will speedily follow, and may be obtained on the same terms. 

N.B.—The whole of these Books have been recently purchased at 
various sales in London and in the provinces, including some from 
the Continent, and none have ever appeared in any of Lilly’s for- 
mer catalogues. 

















IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Cc 


Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
ission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Au- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. ‘They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 








This day, Cheaper Editién, Two Volumes, Feap. Octavo, 9s. 


RIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, third edition, 1s.; post-free, 1s. 6d. 


hie FATE OF CHRISTENDOM. 
By HENRY DRUMMOND. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A new Edition, witha 
Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by Joun Cazenove. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 


URRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. — The 
new Volume of this Series of Sranpanp Epitions of 
>} Avurnors, contains the Third Volume of CUNNING- 
HA) EDITION of GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, and is published 
this day, and the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, will be 
ready early in May. 
Albemarle Street, April 29, 1854. 














Now completad, and at a reduced price, in six vols., 4to, cloth bds. 


R. ROBERT WIGHT’S ICONES INDIA 
ORIENTALIS. 2,986 lithographed Plates of Indian Plants. 
Dr. Wicut'’s other Books on Indian Botany are always-on hand, 
and odd Parts may be obtained to complete sets. 
H. Bailliére, 219, Regent Street, London, and 29¢, Broadway, 
New York. 





Now ready, Vol. II., 8vo, illustrated with 260 wood engravings, 18s. 


PROFESSOR QUEKETT’S LECTURES ON 
HISTOLOGY (Structure of the Skeleton of Plants amd In- 
vertebrate Animals), delivered at the College of Surgeons. 
VOL I. may still be had, l0s. 6d. 
Catalogue of New Foreign Books, gratis ; or sent by post, 2d. 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent Street; and 
290, Broadway, New York. 





Now ready, price Is. 


NHE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CORRE- 
SPGNDENCE with. the CHURCHWARDEN of ST. 
PAUL'S, Wilten Place, on the POPISH PRACTICES at the said. 
CHURCH, with the Aojudication of his Lordship and Archdeacon 
Sinclair. 
Charles ¥sterton, Hyde Park Corner. 





Just published, price Ninepence, 

THE NEW VOLUME OF “READINGS FOR TRAVELLERS.” 
HE WRIGGLESES; or, the Awkward 
Family. By YRNEH KOORBEZAKG, Author of * Lights 

Along the Line.” With Two Engrayings by a celebrated Artist. 
Liverpool: Published by Edward Howell, Chureh Street; and 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations in England, 

Treland, and Scotland. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 


A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
By ROBERT KNIGHT, Perpetual Curate of Warton. Octayo, 
price 15s. cloth. 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, and Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
Atherstone: W. C. Holland. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
OCKE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, con- 


taining the Essay on the Human UNDERSTANDING, the Con- 
pict of the UnpEeRsTANDING, &c., with Preliminary Discourses 
and Notes by J. A. St. Jounx, Ese. In two vols. With Portrait. 
Vol. I., post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR MAY. 
DDISON’S WORKS, with the Notes of 


Bisuop Hunp. With Portrait and Engravings on Steel. 
Vol. III., post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
ATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and the VIGIL of 


VENUS. A literal Prose Translation. To which are added 
Metrical Versions by Lams, Graincer, and others. With Fron- 
tispicce. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
HEODORET and EVAGRIUS. Histories of 


the Church, from a.p. 322 to a.p. 427, and from a.p. 431 to 
a.p. 544. Translated from the Greek, with General Index. Post 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 





every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


Henry G, Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
| A REVIEW OF THE PUBLISHING SYSTEM | 


Will appear on TUESDAY next, the 2nd of MAY, in 
THE COURIER AND CHURCH REFORM GAZETTE, \ 
PRICE SIXPENCE STAMPED. : _ we 


THE Courier AND CuurcH Rerorm Gazer is published every alternate Tuesday, advocating a thorough Reform in the Government of the Church, and 
containing a Critical Review of Home and Foreign Affairs, Ecclesiastical, Political, Social, and Literary. 
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LONDON: HOPE AND CO., 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


ee 





PUBLISHED BY 
i ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


38, Carry Stregt, Lincoxn’s Inn. 


ra cnn THE NEW NOVEL. 
) British Ferns (A Plain and Easy Ac- 





\ 

il count of), wherein each Species is described under its respec- 

i tive Genus; and the Characteristics of those Genera given in 
) 


By the Rev. E. BOSANQUET. C O U N T E R P A R | S 
“ A useful little book for those who wish to begin the study or bs 


words of common use. With a Glossary of Technical Terms. 


| _ cultivation “ British risepred Ferran "been published on the sub : | 
! Bo mee soi at has yet been published on the sub- ' By tHe AUTHOR or “CHARLES AUCHESTER.” 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 





In Three Volumes. 
| The Two Princes; or, Sterlingcoin and 


Shamabram, a Fairy Tale. By E.H. Square 16mo, price Is. 








LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 65, CORNHILL, 
A Plan of Publishing to enable 


Authors to place their Literary Productions before the Public 
without pecuniary risk or loss of interest in Copyright. 
Foolscap 8vo, price 6d. post free. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


{ —— AUTOBIOGRAPHY. C R Y iS} rt he A L P A L A C E. — 1 8 5 4. 


Just published, price 5s., with Portrait of Author, 


ee 














AUTOBIOGRAPHY GENERAL PUBLICATIONS. 

i OF A WORKING MAN. Gai tek 68 a 

i 3 SXANDER SOM ILLE Preparing for publication, and will be issued on the Day of Opening, the following 
} By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, 


“One who has Whistled at the Plough.” 


i ““A book to be read with great interest. The picture of Mr. G I I D K S A N D | | A N D B O O K S, 
{ Somerville’s early life is attractive, as a piece of Scottish character, 





worthy of its place in a national biography.”—AtTHEN ZUM. 
“Mr. Somerville writes plainly and forcibly, and with a power heared 

of interesting his reader." —Exam1ner. Ellustratibe of the Contents of the Exhibition, 
“‘The well known Author of this work has done the public a 

great service by publishing his Autobiography.’’—Economist. 


a a 





; i . 1. GENERAL GUIDE-BOOK TO THE; 9. HANDBOOK TO THE RENAISSANCE 
i cee ta tee i eg dit lama PALACE and PARK. With numerous Illustrations. COURT. With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT 
i Just published, One thick Volume, with Plates and Tinted By SAMUEL PHILLIPS. aud J. B, WARING. 

ithograph, 18s. 

RAVELS ON THE AMA AND RIO/|2. HANDBOOK TO THE EGYPTIAN |10.HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIA 
, ‘4 NEGRO. By ALFRED R. — ee With i COURT. With 1 ee By OWEN JONES and COURT. With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY at 
1 + ae a of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. LatHam, SAMUEL SHA and J, B. WARING, 
if .D., F.R.S. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HE POMPEIAN 
3. HANDBOOK TO THE GREEK COURT. ™ eng Th By By GEORGE SCHARF, 
O the HEADS of SCHOOLS and Others.— With Illustrations, By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun, Jun. 
Fn ey SORA IRON OCT NO: | 4, HANDBOOK TO THE ROMAN COURT. | 12. HANDBOOK TO THE SCHOOLS OF 






















)_iazge folio pases, With Illustrations, By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun, MODERN SCULPTURE, By MRS. JAMESON. 
| tion, covtamp fs with the genuine mark of exesiionce, Tt really na | 13: THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE 
1 on, mp it wi e genuine mark of excellence. really 
Deke he. er eng 5. HANDBOOK TO THE ALHAMBRA | !®: = - MUEL 
Sento may Ieara rom ‘Hamiiton’s book."—Brn- | COURT. With Iilustrations, By OWEN JONES, eS oe 
ty WICK A . 
pee: eee ee *eypianoforte student.”—Monsixe | 6, HANDBOOK to the NINEVEH COURT. | 14. HANDBOOK TO THE ETHNOLOGI 
i aioe approbichgbids'— Denne Wont. With Illustrations, By A. H. LAYARD, M.P, CAL and ZOOLOGICAL DEPARTMENTS. LL 
| re A chit cht eco! rofiéjent by attending to its instruc- \ Illustrations. By PROFESSOR EDWARD FOR 
Nea me chor Mitt hens insTRUctIONS For | 7- HANDBOOK TO THE BYZANTINE | ype Pe 
SI GING; lar F010 Sa ~\ COURT. With Dlustrations, By M. DIGBY WYAIT | 15, THR EXTINCT ANIMALS AND 200; 
a na EINE Cook a — Street ; and of and J, B, WARING, LOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS DESCRIBED. Wit 
i Et Plan and Drawings. By PROFESSOR OWEN. 
i BAY ye 8. HANDBOOK TO THE MEDIAVAL US. 
\e\ Ready, Yirlob Bs. post free, 28. 6d. COURT. With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT |16. THE CRYSTAL PALACE IND 
YSIOAb DEBILITY, its COMPLICA- and J. B, WARING. TRIAL DIRECTORY. 
i ‘aIows, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, and CURE: an Essay on art 5 ' a : sched separately at 
i Spermatotrhoa, with Observatioris on a Safer and more successful These Books, written in a popular style, with a strictly instructive and educational aim, are to be published separately 
Psy ah etibe” oe Sos Seraliern any epeler — pean a very low price, in order to bring them within the reach of all visitors. 


effect of every phase of this disord r; to which are added remarks . -— —- : 
on the serious consequences re: sulting from empirical practice, and 
the danger of placing reliance on the hazardous remedies advocated 





i By a PHYSICIAN. 
i Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 


Printers and Publishers to the Crystal Palace Company, at their Office, 11, Bouverre Street, FLEET STREET, where 
necessary information relating to these works may be obtained. , 








P 
in the various medical works treating on this important subject. Advertisements for one or all of these publications will be received, from this date, by Messrs. BRADBURY & EVANS, 7 
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THE REV. CHARLES FORSTER. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 21s., the TuHrrp Part oF 


THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 


THE MONUMENTS OF ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, AND PERSIA; 
With wv Hep to the Recovery of the Rost Cen Tribes ; 


BEING AN INQUIRY INTO THE VESTIGES (TRADITIONAL, HISTORICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL) STILL 
EXTANT OF ISRAEL, 


FROM THE TIME OF THE CAPTIVITY TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


By tHe REV. CHARLES FORSTER, M.A. 


RECTOR OF STISTED, 


*,* PARTS I. and II. are also ready, and can be had separately, price 21s, each. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ANGELO 


Is NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 





New Boriineton Sreeet, April 29. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


For MAY contains: 


1. HOW TO DEAL WITH THE GREEKS, VE 
Il, ASPEN COURT, By Suretey Brooks, 


Il. THE MISSING SENTINEL. By the AuTHor or é 
VUI. NOTRE DAME DE BROU anp 11s MARGUE- 


Hpinenecnenll ‘ RITES. By Miss Costexzo. 
IV. HAPS AND MISHAPS OF A TOUR IN EUROPE.| yx. ARTHUR ARDEN, THE MEDICAL STUDENT. 





HOW THE JEMILI BLEW UP ar Srvorz. By 
Lieut. the Hon. F, Watrote, R.N. 
VII. PRESENTATION AT COURT. 


By Grack GREENWOOD. X. ADVENTURES OF A BAGMAN, 
V. THE THEATRES OF LONDON, | XI, PARMA AND MONACO. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Epitrep sy W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Ese. 








CoNTENTS FOR May. No. CCCCTI. 


Che Hlitch of Bacon; or, The Custom of Dunmotv, 


Ss & 
A TALE OF ENGLISH HOME. 

PART THE SIXTH—THE PROCESSION OF THE FLITCH. 

JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. By SIR NA- 


THANIEL, 
ARTISTS’ STUDIOS IN ROME. 


THE ALLIANCE OF BRITAIN AND FRANCE, 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
DANISH VIEW OF THE TURKISH QUESTION. 


CRUISE OF THE MIRANDA IN THE BALTIC. 


SCHAMYL—THE WARRIOR PROPHET OF 
THE CAUCASUS. 
TRAVELS IN RUSSIA AND SIBERIA. 





THEODORE PARKER. 
THE GULF OF FINLAND. 
DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854, 


OUR ANNUAL PEEP INTO THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Il. 
Also, price 2s, 6d., the May Numper oF 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTAINING A GREAT VARIETY OF INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Now ready, in small 8vo, 3s. 6d. bound, 


FIENDS, GHOSTS, & SPRITES. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND NATURE 
OF THE BELIEF IN THE SUPERNATURAL. 
DESIGNED FOR ALL READERS. 


Br JOHN NETTEN RADCLIFFE. 


Forming a Volume of,‘ The Parlour Book-Case.”’ 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street (Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty). 


DR. ROBERT LEE’S DIARY 
IN RUSSIA, IN 1825-26 
IS NOW READY. 


New Burlington Street, 
April 27, 1854, 








CHEAP EDITIONS. 
MARY BARTON: 


A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUTH,” “CRANFORD,” &c. 


On Wednesday, in a Handsome Small 8vo, Volume, of about 350 
Pages. Price Two Shillings. 





THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “ The Scarlet Letter,” &c. 
Price Two Shillings. 
*,* Other Popular Works are in preparation for this Series. 





London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





THE LATE MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD. 
Just published, price 5s. cloth, 
QGUPPLEMENT to VACATION RAMBLES, 
consisting of RECOLLECTIONS of a TOUR through 
FRANCE to ITALY, and Homeward by SWITZERLAND, in 
the Vacation of 1846. By Sir T. N. TALFOURD. 
Also, price 4s. cloth, 
THE CASTILIAN: An Historical Tragedy, 
in Five Acts. By Sir T. N TALFOURD. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS 
By ROBERT BELL. 
In Monthly Volumes, 2s. 6d. each, in cloth. 
This Day, the Third and Concluding Volume of 


ID ceteleemedie POETICAL WORKS. 


Already published, 
COWPER. 


Vol. I. 
DRYDEN. Vols. I. and IT. 


SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 
POETS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. 


On the Ist of June, the Second Volume of 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


bane HOMILIST for May, (No. XVII.) 
price 1s., contains :— 

1. The Necessary Instrument of | 4. The Religion of Semblance, 
True Progress. and the Religion of Sub- 

2. Buying the Truth. By Rev. stance. 
A. Hannay. 5. Glances at Great Preachers— 

3. Germs of Thought :—Chris- Williams of Wern. By the 
tianity and Pharisaism — 
The Perfection of Hu- 
manity—The Moral Mirror 
of the Good. 

“Tt is of all Thought Books for Ministers the most suggestive 
and philosophical we have seen for many a year. If we have any 
objection to make, it is on the score of too prodigal expenditure of 
mental wealth.”— MontTuiy CuaistTian Srectaror. 





Just published, in 1 vol. Svo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
(= SECRATED HEIGHTS; or, Scenes of 
Higher \ eee By Rev. R. ‘FERGUSON, LL.D., 
F.A.S., M.R.I 
In a few days, in 1 vol. crown $yo, 
acre STUDIES ; or, Aids to the Develop- 


ment of Truth. Being a Second and Enlarged Edition of 
«D iscourses on Important Subjects.” By Rev. Dr. FERGUSON. 
‘ 


UBLIC BOMOOLS, MONITORSHIP, FAG- 
GING, and FLOGG 
HE COALITION. GOVERNMENT AND 
THE DISSENTERS. 
See ECLECTIC REVIEW for MAY, price Is. 6d., or post-free, 2s 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 








Now publishing, post 8vo, price 6s. 


= LAND OF PROMISE; or, MY IM- 
PRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA. By the Author of “ Golden 
Dreams and Waking Realities.” Containing the latest information 
respecting the Australian Colonies, and Advice to Emigrants. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF DOUBT AND THE SCHOOL OF FAITH. 


By tHe COUNT AGENOR DE GASPARIN. 
TRANSLATED BY AuTHOoRITY. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


“ A valuable contribution to the literature of the Christian Evidences, and a masterly defence of the canonicity and 
divine authority of the Sacred Scriptures.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ We know no book which furnishes so convenient a manual of the class of topics to which it relates, and we shall be 
surprised if it does not become very extensively popular.”—Dublin Daily Express. 

“In respect of talent we can compare this book with ‘ The Eclipse of Faith,’ which is one of the best 
of modern times, and which it very much resembles.’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 


polemical treatises | 
“A most valuable addition to our Theological Literature.”—Courant. 





LIFE OF DR. CHALMERS. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s, 





DR. CHALMERS’S ASTRONOMICAL DISCOURSES. 


New and Handsome Edition, small 8vo, price 2s, 6d, 


T 1 7 ’ > r 16 / Bee 
LOUISA VON PLETTENHAUS; 
Or, The Journal of a Poor Voung Lady. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
With Woodcut Frontispiece, designed by J. B. Cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
“ Written in a spirit of genticness and Christianity that must commend it especially to the young.’—Morning Post, 
“ Beautifully true to nature, full of the most touching pathos, most lovely Christian sentiment, and what is not always 
found in the same companionship, most thorough, sound, practical good sense.”— Youth's Magazine, 

“ A romantic and engaging story.”—Nonconformist, 


WORKS BY L. F. BUNGENER. 
AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


VOLTAIRE AND HIS TIMES. 


In 1 vol, small 8vo, pp. 552, price 5s, 


In 2 vols, small 8ve, with Frontispieces, price 7s. 


BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 
Or, Wriests, Enfidels, and Wuguenots, 
IN THE REIGN OF LOUIS XV, 


“ A rich historical treat.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“ Written throughout with earnestness and power; its principal scenes and incidents are described with great dramatic 
affect, and its characters are boldly and clearly drawn.”— Morning Post. 

“ More interesting reading is very rarely met with.”—Atlas. 

“ According to the opinion of a competent judge, there has been no historical fiction, the work of a French writer, 
within the last fifty years, comparable to this most remarkable and instructive performance.”—Tait’s Magazine. 

“As a specimen of conversation, it possesses universal charms. French gaiety, under a garb of religious emotion, was 
never better exemplified.”—Christian Witness. 

“There are passages in the book of thrilling interest, and the whole is pervaded by a deep sense of the inviolability of 
conscience, and the wickedness of persecution...... The edition, moreover, is a very neat one, and the translation reads with 
the case of an original,”—LZeclectic Review, 


FRANCE 
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HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


WITH THE AUTHOR’S LAST CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS COMMUNICATED 
TO THE TRANSLATOR, 


Second Edition, with Copious Index. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


“ A substantial, clear, painstaking piece of history...... It is more pleasant to read, too, than the nature of the contents 
would lead us to expect; the Author having a good deal of French historical vivacity, and occasionally something of 
D’Aubigné’s picturesqueness of style. The work appears to be very well translated.”—Atheneum, 

“The work before us contains a great mass of interesting materials in a very accessible form, The translator has con- 
ferred an important service on the Protestant public, and we trust his work will be widely circulated.”— Bulwark. 

“ As a full and instructive work on the Council, we have entire confidence in recommending this book equally to the 
Protestant and Romanist public, It will be useful to both.”—Zhe Christian Times, 
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NEW WORKS. 


1 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIEs, 


i 
Series of Essays, intended to illustrate the Influence of the : ; 
sical Organisation on the Mental Faculties. Feap. 8yo. sh 


(Just ready. 


2. 
7) > 
H. M. CHALYBAEUS’S HISTORICAy, 
SURVEY of SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY from KANT 
HEGEL: Designed as an Introduction to the Opinions of Ae 
Recent Schools. Translated from the Fourth Edition of the Gar 
man, by ALFRED TULK. Fcap. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. y 


3. 
BANFIELD’S STATISTICAL cow. 


PANION for 1854: Exhibiting the most interesting Facts in Moral 
and Intellectual, Vital, Economical, and Political 


Statistic 
Home and Abroad. Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. me. 


4, 

Mr. .S. 8. HILL’S TRAVELS ty 
SIBERIA. With a large coloured Map of Russia. 2 vols. post Syo 
price 24s. ’ 

“‘ Every work relating to the Russian empire at presentattracts 
public attention. . . . In Mr. Hill’s volumes will be found 
much important information on regions little known in Europe 
conveyed in a style attractive and interesting. They record the 
observations and impressions of an intelligent and enterprising 
traveller as to the resources and institutions and people of Asiatic 
Russia.” —Liverary Gazerre. 


5. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of B. R. HAY. 


DON, Historical Painter. Edited, and continued to his Death 
from his own Journals, by TOM TAYLOR, M.A. of the Tuner 
Temple, Esq. Second Edition (1854), with Additions and ap 
Index. 3 vols. post Svo, price 31s. 6d. 


6. 
An OUTLINE of the necessary LAWS 


of THOUGHT: A Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the 

Rev. W. THOMSON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College; 

Oxford. Third Edition (1854), much enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, price 
6 


a. . 


(é 
A DEFENCE of the ECLIPSE of 
FAITH, by its Author: Being a Rejoinder to Professor Newman's 
“ Reply.” Post 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 


8. 
rv al 
The ATONING WORK of CHRIST, 
viewed in relation to some current Theories ; in Fight Bampton 
Lectures, with numerous Notes. By the Rey. W. THOMSON, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s Collége, Oxford. vo, price. 


9. 

ABEKEN’S ACCOUNT of the LIFE 
and LETTERS of CICERO, translated from the German. Edited 
by the Rev. C. MERIVALE, B.D., Author of “‘ History of the 
Romans under the Empire. 12mo, price 9s. 6d. 


10. 
DRAWING for SCHOOLS : Containing 


Expositions of the Method of Teaching Drawing in Schools; 
full Explanation of the Practice of Model Drawing after the 
Method of Dupuis, as first practised atthe Battersea Training Col- 
lege; the Principles and Practice of Outline and Perspective 
Drawing: and numerous Illustrations and Drawing Exercists. 
By THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.S. 4to, price 5s. 6d, 


ll. 
Na te 
Lady FALMOUTH’S CONVERSA- 
TIONS on GEOGRAPHY ; or, The Child’s First Introduction to 
Where he is, What he is, and What else there 1s besides. Uniform 
with Mrs. Marcev’s “ Conversations” on the Sciences. Feap. §¥0, 
price 7s. 6d. 


12, 

A DRAWING-BOOK for LITTLE 
BOYS and GIRLS; Containing upwards of 130 Drawing Exercises 
of Geometrical and Familiar Objects; together with numerous 
Iilustrations of their Methods of Construction. By THOMAS 
TATE, F.R.A.S. 4to, price ls. 6d. 


13. 
1X7 

The TRAINING SYSTEM, the 
MORAL TRAINING SCHOOL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY 
for preparing School-Trainers and Governesses. By DAVID 
STOW, Esq., Hon. Sec. to the Glasgow Free Normal Seminary. 
Tenth Edition, enlarged ; witi Plates and Woodcuts. Post yo, 
price 6s. 


14. 
THOMAS MOORE’S WORKS. 


LALLA ROOKH, with Plates.......e0...e0+-+++ Crown 8y0. 15% 
16mo. $8. 





— ditto with Vignette... .....ccceeen coeceeeeeeeert 
TRISH MELODIES .... .. oaedibtexveuenseces .* lee 
— ditto illustrated by Maclise .........+.-++ Royal 8vo. 3s. . 
POETICAL WORKS ........e0.ccceeeee 1 Vol. medium $¥0. 218 
PTIRD conn deuvicevacalcnud case oasis 10 vols. feap. 8vo. 3s. ¢d. each: 
SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS..... ++ ++ 16mo. 
HISTORY of IRELAND .........-00eee- «. 4 vols. feap. v0 
MEMOIRS and JOURNAL.......... Vols. I. to VI. 108. 6d. each. 


15. 
In 10 pocket volumes, feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 


WORKS. A New and Cheaper Issue of the first collected Baltes 
which was thoroughly revised by the Author; with Portrait am 
19 Plates. The Works may be had separately as follows :— m 
JOAN of ARC, 3s. 6d. BALLADS and _ METRIC! 
JUVENILE and MINOR TALES, 2 vols. 78- ia 

POEMS, 2 vols. 7s. CURSE of KEHAMA, 3s. 5 Eto 
THALABA, 3s. 6d. POET'S PILGRIMAGED 
MADOC, 3s. 6d. WATERLOO, and MISC 
RODERICK, 3s. 6d. LANIES, és. 6d. 

*,* Also, an Edition complete in One Volume, 8yo, with Por 
trait and Vignette, price One Guinea. 


London: Loxemay, Brows, GREEN, & Loxomass 
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REVIEWS. 


Treasures of Art in Great Britain; being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paint- 
ings, Drawings, Sculptures, Illuminated 
Manuscripts, Se. By Dr. Waagen, Direc- 
tor of the Royal Gallery of Pictures, Berlin. 
3 vols. Murray. 

Ove first impression, on rising from the pern- 


sal of these—to English hearts—intensely,, 


interesting volumes, is one of gratitude to 
the intelligent foreigner who has come to tell 
us of our abundant art-treasures. There is 
no country in Europe in which the collections 
of its national museum and of its connoisseurs, 
though readily accessible, are so little known 
to the public; and none in which the educa- 
tional yearnings of the people render such 
books so necessitous and welcome. We have 
a great museum, but its treasures lie for the 
most part sepulchred in drawers and presses; 
we have a great _ library, but there is 
no published catalogue of its contents; we 
have treasures in science not less than trea- 
sures in art, but no lecturers to demon- 
strate their history and uses; and no English- 
man has yet had the zeal and industry to 
undertake what has been here accomplished in 
the space of fifteen months by the Director of 
the Royal Gallery of Berlin. Our public insti- 
tutions are too much cumbered, we fear, with 
antiquated systems of government and old- 
fashioned officials. Proficiency is not ade- 
quately considered, nor is talent sufficient] 
encouraged. Our cabinets are charged wit 
such treasures in art and in science as money 
and the love of possession can secure, but the 
spirit of research and industry, and in many 
instances even competency, is wanting to make 
them studied and appreciated. In 1835, the Di- 
rector of the Berlin Gallery visitedthis country, 
and a translation of the account which he gave 
to his countrymen of our art-collections, en- 
titled ‘Art and Artists in England,’ described 
so much about them not generally known that 
it met with a ready and welcome reception. 
In 1850 and 51 Dr. Waagen paid further 
visits to this country, and very much enlarged 
his acquaintance with the collections of Paint- 
ings, Drawings, Sculptures, and Illuminated 
y anuscripts in Britain; he then viewed 
them with a more experienced eye and ariper 
judgment, and the results of this investiga- 
tion are here collected into a valuable series 
of descriptive letters, adorned with generous 
criticisms, which should improve the taste of 
the English people, for whom it is especially 
written, and create a better feeling for art 
among them. Dr. Waagen is well acquainted, 
too, through the medium of German transla- 
tions, with our novelists and poets, and he 
brings his knowledge of our literature plea- 
santly to bear in his critical and historical re- 
ye he cg taste oa collecting works of art 
‘ and,” says Dr. “ origi 
with ‘< ane ys r. Waagen, “ originated 
per King Henry VIIL., a friend of the fine arts, 
pan * AgRe patron of Holbein, was the first who 
; ed a collection of pictures. It was, however, 
of moderate extent, since, including miniatures, it 
yw no a ree works. The glory of 
> ing a gallery of paintings on a large scale 
bee to ae Chacles I, “= lived a pore 
for gh 18 Bem united an extraordinary love 
spared iti sg the most refined taste, and 
orming a cae - expense, he succeeded in 
jem Be 1on of paintings, which was not 
Y the richest of that age in masterpieces of the 











time of Raphael, but is perhaps scarcely to be 


equalled even in our days. The king began to 
collect before he ascended the throne. After the 
death of his elder brother, Prince Henry, who was 
likewise a lover of the arts, the gallery was in- 
creased by the addition of his cabinet. But the 
chief portion consisted of the collection of the Dukes 
of Mantua, purchased through the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, most probably of Duke Charles I., in the 
year 1629. He is said to have paid 80,0000. for it— 
a very large sum in those days. That collection was, 
however, one of the first in Italy; the family of 
Gonzaga at Mantua, who reigned till 1627, having 
been 150 years in forming it; and this family was 
second only in patronage of the arts to that of the 
Medici. In the fifteenth century they attracted 
the great Andrea Mantegna to their court, and in 
the sixteenth Raphael's greatest scholar, Giulio 
Romano. In this collection there were then, be- 
sides several other pictures by the first-named 
master, his celebrated Triumphal Procession of 
Julius Cesar, and by Giulio Romano a number of 
capital easel-pictures. Raphael probably painted 
for the Gonzagas the famous Holy Family, now 
known in the Escurial by the name of the Pearl; 
Correggio painted his Education of Cupid, now in 
the English National Gallery, and two allegorical 
pictures; Titian, among many others, the cele- 
brated Lntombment, now in the Louvre, and the 
twelve first Cesars. All these and admirable works 
by other masters were purchased for England. 
The king obtained also, through the intervention of 
Rubens, the seven celebrated cartoons by Raphael. 
Three-and-twenty fine pictures of the Italian school 
were purchased of one Frosley. Lastly, foreign 
sovereigns and his own subjects vied with each 
other in adding to the collection by most valuable 
presents. On his visit to Madrid when Prince of 
Wales, King Philip IV. of Spain gave him the 
famous picture by Titian, called after the palace 
where it had so long been kept, the Venus del 
Pardo. The subject is properly Jupiter. and 
Antiope, in one of the grandest and finest land- 
scapes by Titian with which we are acquainted. 
It is now in the Louvre. Louis XIII., King of 
France, presented him by his ambassador, M. de 
Lyancourt, with a St. John the Baptist, a highly- 
finished picture, by Leonardo da Vinci, now like- 
wise an ornament of the Louvre. Among the 
many Englishmen who presented the king with 
pictures, those who above all distinguished them- 
selves were Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, the 
Lord Marshal, —the Earl of Pembroke, Lord High 
Chamberlain, —the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Hamilton, 
and Lord Abbot Montague. 

‘‘Though the king preferred the great Italian 
masters, he duly appreciated the principal painters 
of the German and Flemish schools. Of the ear- 
lier masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
he possessed works by Gerhard van Harlem, Hol- 
bein, Albert Durer, George Pens, Lucas Cranach, 
Lucas Van Leyden, and Antonio More. He 
endeavoured to induce Rubens, the greatest 
painter of his time, to settle in England; and fail- 
ing in this, he loaded him with marks of favour, 
and not only engaged him to paint the ceiling of 
the banqueting-room in the palace of Whitehall, 
built by Inigo Jones, but also purchased some of 
his best easel-pictures. On the other hand, he was 
so fortunate as to attach entirely to his service the 
most distinguished of the scholars of Rubens, 
Vandyck; and the number of masterly pictures 
which this painter executed for him, from the year 
1632 to his death in 1642, was very considerable.” 


The downfall of Charles the First was a 
great blow to the advancement of art, and the 
riches which he had too recklessly amassed 
were as recklessly dispersed by the Puritans : 

‘* The example set by the king and the first men 
in the kingdom, amongst the nobility and other 
wealthy individuals, could not fail to find imitators ; 
so that the English were then in a fair way of 
acquiring an elevated and pure taste in the fine 
arts, by the more general diffusion of works of the 
finest periods. The political events, however, 
which led to the death of Charles I. and the Pro- 


tectorship of Cromwell, put an end for a consider- 
able time to this fair prospect. For in July, 1650, 
it was resolved by the Parliament to sell by public 
auction all the pictures and statues, valued at 
49,9030. 2s. 6d., with the rest of the king’s private 
property. The sale took place in that year and in 
the year 16538, and attracted vast numbers of 
agents from foreign princes, and amateurs from all 
part of Europe. The principal purchasers were, — 
1. The Spanish ambassador, Don Alonzo de Car- 
denas. -He purchased so many paintings, and 
other valuable articles, that eighteen mules were 
required to convey them from Corunna to Madrid. 
Among the pictures was the large Holy Family, by 
Raphael, from the Mantua collection. Philip IV. 
is said to have exclaimed on seeing it, ‘That is my 
pearl!’ hence the name by which this picture has 
since been known to the lovers of the arts.—2. M. 
Jabach, the banker, a native of Cologne, settled at 
Paris, who afterwards sold his valuable collection 
to Louis XTV., purchased many of the most capital 
pictures, among which were, by Correggio, Jupiter 
and Antiope, and two allegorical designs; by Titian, 
the Entombment, and Christ with the Disciples at 
Emmaus, all of which are now among the chief 
ornaments of the Louvre. Those allegorical de- 
signs are also in the rich and excellent collection of 
cartoons and drawings in the Louvre, which has 
been unhappily withdrawn from the eye of the 
public for several years past.—3. The Archduke 
Leopold William, at that time Governor of the 
Austrian Netherlands. He expended a large sum 
in the purchase of some excellent pictures, particu- 
larly of the Venetian school. On his accession to 
the Imperial throne in 1658, these, with his whole 
rich collection, were transferred to Vienna, and are 
now in the Imperial gallery in the Belvidere palace. 
—4. Mr. Reynst, an eminent: Dutch connoisseur 
of those days. He purchased several fine pictures, 
which he had engraved in the work on his collec- 
tion.—5. Christina, Queen of Sweden. She pur- 
chased chiefly the most valuable jewels and medals, 
and likewise some pictures at high prices. —6. Car- 
dinal Mazarin. He bought especially works of 
sculpture, and rich embroidery, tapestry, and 
carpets, to adorn his palace at Paris. Lastly, Sir 
Balthasar Gerbier, and the painters De Critz, 
Wright, Baptist, Leemput, were eager purchasers. 
The sum paid for the whole was 118, 080/. 10s. 2d. 
Thus the greater part of the noble works of art 
which King Charles I. had collected, were scattered 
over all Europe. The celebrated seven Cartoons 
by Raphael were purchased by Cromwell’s order 
for the nation, for 300/. Many other purchases 
were made by Englishmen, and thus at least 
retained in thecountry. In the annexed catalogue 
of the principal pictures in the collection of 
Charles I., I have, as far as I was able, stated 
their origin, and the places where they now are. 

‘* The collections of the Earl of Arundel and the 
Duke of Buckingham also experienced a similar 
lamentable fate. That of the last-mentioned noble- 
man was removed by his son to Antwerp during 
his banishment, and there sold by auction, to 
obtain means of subsistence. On this occasion the 
catalogue was made from which I have extracted 
the particulars above given. There, too, the 
Archduke Leopold William was a liberal purchaser, 
and obtained the fine picture by Titian, the Ecce 
Homo, which is now in the Belvedere gallery. 

‘* When the Earl of Arundel left England, in 
1642, it is said that he took his collection with him ; 
but this is probably to be understood only of his 
cabinet pictures and engraved gems. Most of his 
pictures by Holbein, of which the engravings by 
Hollar give us an idea, are lost. The greater por- 
tion of Albert Durer’s drawings were destroyed by 
the populace in the civil wars, or perished in the 
great tireof London. Only aseries of eighty-seven 
portraits by Holbein, which the Lord Chamberlain 
the Earl of Pembroke had exchanged with King 
Charles I. for a picture by Raphael, representing 
St. George, which he afterwards gave to the Earl 
of Arundel, are at present in the Royal collection 
of drawings. They are known to the public by 


3artolozzi’s engravings in Chamberlaine’s work. 





His eldest son, the Duke of Norfolk, presented the 
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marbles with inscriptions to the University of 
Oxford, where they have become celebrated through- 
out the learned world, under the name of ‘ Mar- 
mora Oxoniensia.’ Of the statues in Arundel 
House, which were confiscated during Cromwell's 
usurpation, several were purchased by the Spanish 
Ambassador, Don Alonzo de Cardenas. What re- 
mained were sold in 1678, when streets were built 
on the site of Arundel House and gardens; and 
the most important articles in the house were pur- 
chased by the Earl of Pembroke for his collection 
in his country seat at Wilton, where they still are. 
Those in the garden were bought by Lord Lemster, 
father of the first Earl of Pomfret, for his country 
seat, Easton-Neston. But in 1755 these also were 
presented to the University of Oxford by the Coun- 
tess of Pomfret. 

‘*The joyless spirit of the Puritans, hostile to all 
art and poetry, which prevailed in England, was 
not favourable to the collecting of works of art, and 
if the succeeding Kings, Charles II. and James 
IT., took some pleasure in such works, they did not 
possess their father’s refined taste. The endeavours 
of the first, however, to recover the dispersed pic- 
tures of the collection of Charles I. merits the most 
honourable commendation.” 


Collections began to be made with new 
vigour by the nobility and gentry in different 
parts of the country, but an irreparable loss 
was sustained by the destruction by fire of 
Whitehall in 1697. Of the three pictures in 
the Royal Collection by Leonardo da Vinci, 
three by Raphael, twelve by Giulio Romano, 
eighteen by Giorgione, eighteen by Titian, 
six by Palma Vecchio, six by Correggio, 
seven by Parmegianino, twenty-seven by 
Holbein, four by Rubens, thirteen boy Vandel, 
and fourteen by Van de Velde, the greater 
portion were destroyed. We have not space 
to follow Dr. Waagen further in his history of 
art collections in Britian, but must quote his 
remarks on the advancement of art among 
the English people generally during the last 
few years :— 

‘¢ In the warm interest I feel for the advance of 
the cause of art in England, I have been the more 
delighted to observe the progress it has made dur- 
ing the sixteen years which have elapsed since my 
first visit. Not only do I remark a great increase 
of feeling for works of art, both of the old and 
modern schools, but also an incomparably greater 
Catholicism of taste, and a growing conviction of 
the high importance of the arts, no less as a means 
of moral culture than as the assistants in various 
branches of manufacture. The truth of what I 
state has been brought before me in very various 
ways. Above all, the Government, both by what 
it has done for the advance of already existing 
institutions, and for the foundation of new ones, 
has proved that it acknowledges the duty incum- 
bent upon it. Thus the treasures of art belonging 
to the British Museum have been increased in a 
really magnificent spirit. By the acquisition of 
the Assyrian and Lycian sculptures the collection 
of large works of sculpture has become the first in 
the world. While, in 1835, as regards the depart- 
ment of antiquities, vases, and coins, the British 
Museum stood far behind the Continental Museums, 
it has now, by a series of fortunate acquisitions, 
been advanced to a level with them. The pur- 
chases of manuscripts with miniatures, of the 
middle ages, of various countries and schools, have 
been so important that this department of the 
library may now fairly compete with collections of 

the same kind in the Vatican, in Vienna, and 
Munich, and is only surpassed by that in the 
Bibliothtque Impériale at Paris. The collection 
of engravings also, formerly but poor, has been so 
enriched by judicious purchases, that in rare speci- 
mens of all the schools of the fifteenth century, and 
in the etchings of the Dutch masters of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, it need not fear comparison 
with the first collections of this kind in Paris, 
Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, and Munich. In point 
of drawings by the old masters, however, though 


possessing single examples of great distinction, the 
British Museum is still far in arrear, which is the 
more to be lamented, since the sale of such collec- 
tions as that of Sir Thomas Lawrence and of the 
King of the Netherlands are never likely to recur. 

‘*The National Gallery has been far less the ob- 
ject of the attention of Government than the British 
Museum. Nevertheless the mere indiscriminate 
purchase of pictures has ceased, and it has been 
enriched by the addition of specimens, partly by 
the great masters of the most developed forms of 
art—by Raphael, Rubens, Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
and Murillo—and partly by works of the 15th cen- 
tury—the period of the formation of the schools of 
art—by Francia, Perugino, Giovanni Bellini, and 
Jan van Eyck. It is true that opportunities have 
also here been neglected for the acquisition of such 
treasures as would have rendered the Gallery more 
consistent with the wealth and greatness of the 
English nation—such as the sale of the Fesch Gal- 
lery, and that of the King of the Netherlands,— 
and neglected never to be recovered. But while 
writing this I rejoice to hear that the high national 
importance of a public gallery of pictures has been 
more fully recognised both by the nation and the 
Government, and that a proposition on the part of 
the Royal Commissioners to devote a considerable 
portion of the surplus fund of the Great Exhibition 
to the purchase of land for the erection of a building 
fitted for a National Gallery has been met by Par- 
liament in a spirit of equal liberality. 

‘Tt is also very satisfactory to know that Go- 
vernment now recognises the fact, that but little is 
gained to a people in the acquisition even of the 
greatest treasures of art unless teachers be also 
provided who are qualified to instruct both learned 
and simple in the real appreciation of them. This 
object has been admirably effected in the British 
Museum by the appointment of such individuals as 
Messrs. Birch, Burgon, Newton, Vaux, and Frank 
in the department of sculpture, antiquities, vases, 
coins, &c. ; by that of Sir Frederick Madden, and 
of Messrs. Holmes and Bond, in the department of 
the illuminated manuscripts ; and of Mr. Carpenter 
in that of prints and drawings. 

‘‘Nor, in the interest and knowledge thus culti- 
vated for the art of by-gone days has that of the 
present time been overlooked. Architecture itself 
in its grandest form has been magnificently encou- 
raged by the erection of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment under the auspices of one so ‘gifted as Sir 
Charles Barry ; while the formation of the Com- 
mission of the Fine Arts for the embellishment of 
the interior of the building, under the immediate 
superintendence of H.R. H. Prince Albert, has pro- 
moted the highest monumental forms of art, both 
in sculpture and painting, and called forth the ex- 
ertions of the most eminent native talent. Here, 
again, the Government has done its best in the ap- 
pointment of a painter of such varied acquirements 
as Sir Charles Eastlake as Secretary to the Com- 
mission. Further, an important step has been 
taken for the encouragement of art as connected 
with industry, by the institution of Schools of De- 
sign, all of which has taken place since 1835.” 


Dr. Waagen’s attention being first drawn 
to the collections in the British Museum, his 
first volume is occupied chiefly with the trea- 
sures there deposited. His enthusiasm for 
the Elgin Marbles is unbounded, and con- 
firms in glowing colours the opinions now 
shared by all the world, for which poor Hay- 
don was set down by the then Royal Aca- 
demy for a goose and a madman. The Elgin 
Marbles, it will be remembered, lay neglected 
for six years in the courtyard of Burlington 
House before their value was officially dis- 
covered :— 


‘* By the exhibition of these sculptures in Lon- 
don, and by the distribution of plaster casts of them 
over Europe, all friends of the arts had, for the first 
time, the opportunity of making themselves ac- 
quainted, by actual inspection, with works which 
may beindisputably assumed to have been executed 





partly by the greatest of the Greek sctilptors, Phi- 
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/dias himself, and partly according to his des; 


and under his directions. The most celebrated an. 
tiquaries and artists.in Europe, Visconti, Canova, 
vied with each other in their enthusiastic admiration 
of the perfection of these sculptures, which very few 
of the antiques previously known approach in ex. 
cellence. In my opinion these works are as far gy. 
perior to all the antique sculptures before disco 
vered, with very few exceptions, as the works of 
Homer to the later Greek and Roman poems. The 
acquisition of them by civilized Europe is, ther. 
fore, of as much importance, with respect to the 
fine arts of antiquity, as it would be with r 

to ancient poetry, if the works of Homer had been 
lost, and considerable fragments of them only found 
in later days in the library of some Greek mona. 

i fi 

From the Elgin Marbles Dr. Waagen's 
attention was drawn with impressive solem. 
pe fy the Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities 
“When I stood,” says the Director, “be. 
tween the two lines in which the principal 
colossal monuments are ranged in the lofty 
hall, which is lighted on both sides, I felt in 
full force that elevated and solemn impres- 
sion which these gigantic objects inspire, and 
vividly realised the powerful influence a whole 
world of such works must have exercised on 
the minds of the ancient Egyptians.” And 
again, amid the Townley Marbles,—“A 
number of Greek busts, partly of gods, partly 
portraits, are highly interesting. You feel 
yourself among them in the most excellent 
society, with goodness and benevolence, re- 
finement and beauty, loftiness of mind and 
calm genuine enthusiasm alternately attract- 
ing your attention.” But we must pass on to 
the department of Illuminated Manuscripts, 
which Dr. Waagen seems to have made lis 
especial study, from the circumstance of their 
supplying the only means of tracing the his 
torical development of English painting from 
the ninth to the sixteenth century. The 
Byzantine, Carlovingian, French, Nether 
landish, Anglo-Saxon, Irish, English, er 
man, Italian, and Spanish manuscripts, are all 
described in turn, and present matter of great 
and varied interest. A Psalter of the Byza- 
tine collection is thus described :— 

‘©A Psalter (Egerton, No. 1139), octavo, ina 
beautiful miniscule letter, one column, with super 
scriptions and initials in gold. This is a work of 
the highest order, and in so far unique as combit- 
ing the most admirable Byzantine art with Westem 
art of equal excellence. This was purchased in 
1845 from Messrs. Payne and Foss, having been 
formerly in the great Chartreuse at Grenoble, and 
thence passed into the possession of Dr. Comer 
mont of Lyons. From the circumstance of the 
death of Baldwin II., King of Jerusalem, and 
that of his Queen, Emorfia—events which occurred 
on the 2nd of August, and 1st of October, 1131— 
being mentioned in the calendar, as well as from 
the contents of some prayers, it appears probe 
ble that this MS. was originally executed for 
Melisenda, the eldest daughter of that couple, 
of Fulques Count of Anjou, who followed her father 
to Jerusalem in 1131, and died 1144. In corrobe 
ration of this, we find the cross from the arms of 
the King of Jerusalem worked on the back of the 
volume. The ivory covers containing this Wo 
are the most beautiful specimen I know of alto- 
relievo work in the romanesque style of the twelfth 
century. In the centre of the upper side are a 
elegantly enframed circles, containing David k* 


}ing the lion and the bear—anointed by Samuel— 


overcoming Goliah, whose shield is like that m 
tapestry at Bayeux—receiving the sword from 
Abimelech—as a penitent. before the Almighty— 
and, finally, accompanied by the four strong men, 
playing the Psalter. In the spandrils of these 
circles are seven Virtues subduing seven Viees: 
Fides conquering Idolatria; Humilitas, Supetbis; 
Fortitudo, strange to say, Avaritia; Con 
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- wordia: Sobrietas, Luxuria; Pudicitia, Libido; 
prone Ira. In the four corners are Boni- 
tas, Benignitas, Beatitudo, and Leticia (ste); in 
the centre, between the two last, Largitas. All 
the names of the beings represented, and even of 
the animals, are incised and filled with vermilion; 
all the eyes and stars are expressed with little black 
stones. The border is decorated with the richest 

ion in the Romanesque taste, with fishes, doves, 
and grapes, introduced, doubtless, with some sym- 
bolical intention, and set with numerous turquoises 
and garnets. The lower side, which is similarly 
ornamented and subdivided, contains the six works 
of mercy in the six circles, each of which is per- 
formed by a king, in the richly jewelled costume of 
the Greek emperor, indicating, probably, King 
Fulco of Jerusalem. In the angles, well arranged 
as regards the space they occupy, are two animals 
torn by panthers, with peacocks, doves, and other 
birds introduced. The short and broad propor- 
tions, full faces of a clumsy round type, with short 
nose, eyes far apart, and a straight horizontal line 
for the mouth, the antique forms of the drapery, as 
in romanesque sculptures,—these characteristics, 


_ together with the Latin inscriptions, indicate a 


Western artist, whose name may perhaps be in- 
tended by the word ‘ Herodius,’ on the lower side. 
The motives are true, though all attempt at forcible 
action is lame, and the execution highly careful. 
In the connexion of the circles it is evident that the 
ancient dyptichs have directly or indirectly supplied 
the patterns. The architectonic style of the bor- 
ders is of singular delicacy. 

“The numerous pictures which illustrate this 
MS. from beginning to end are executed upon gold 


grounds by a Byzantine artist of great ability for. 


his period. For those who have not the opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the Byzantine 
conception of the chief subjects of the New Testa- 
ment in other original forms, this MS. supplies the 
best substitute ; and even those who, like myself, 
have seen numerous specimens of Byzantine minia- 
tures, will find some entirely new motives in this 
work. The Annunciation is followed by the Nati- 
Vity, and this, again, as in most Byzantine works, 
by the Annunciation to the Shepherds. In the 
Adoration of the Kings the figure of an angel, who 
is bidding them kneel, is new to me; also in the 
next picture, the king departing on horseback, with 
an angel conducting him. In the Presentation in 
the Temple the aged Anna is holding up her right 
hand in benediction, according to the Greek rite, 
with a broad scroll in her left hand containing the 
Greek words she is speaking. The keel-shaped 
arch of the cupola of the temple shows the influence 
of Arabic architecture. In the Nativity the four 
angels attending is an unusual number ; while the 
Jordan appears, according to the antique personi- 
fication, as a rivergod. In the Temptation, which 
8 in two portions, Satan is represented as a black 
man winged, in contradistinction to the generally 
hideous forms of the Western school of that time. 
The Transfiguration is in that Byzantine form of 
arrangement which Raphael himself adopted, and 
the motives of the disciples are very good. The 
ing of Lazarus agrees in form with the oldest 
Tepresentations of this subject ; hence it is that the 
sisters of Lazarus are given ona smaller scale. In 
the Entry into Jerusalem an odd effect is produced 
by the gold ground, which makes the ass appear as 
if walking in the air. The Last Supper :—this is 
arranged like the old love-feasts in the Roman 
catacombs. The Washing the Feet of the Disci- 
ples ‘remarkable for the excellent motive of a 
youthful disciple in the centre. Christ on the 
oe of Olives:—the Saviour is lying on the 
gold ground, which here signifies the mount, with 
bloat ministering to him ; his figure is repeated 
The Bes ot yy the twelve sleeping disciples. 
bw tayal of Christ :—here the episodical cha- 
cter of the scene between Peter and the high 
se $ servant is shown by their being both on a 
- 4 scale. The Crucifixion :—the Byzantine 
My ariag of the figure is here strongly given, but 
Brains igh not so much sunk as is usual in the 
ails. Sette of this subject; the head is very 
: nails are used, and a footboard ; above 











are two angels; below, on the right of the cross, 
are the Virgin and St. John, in very speaking 
gestures of grief; on the left is the believing Cen- 

turion and two soldiers. The Descent from the 
Cross, with two angels swinging censers above :— 
this is remarkable, as showing the source whence 
Duccio took his well-known altar-piece in the 
cathedral at Siena. That great master, however, 

has simplified the composition, and increased the 
grandeur of themotives. Inthe entombmentalso, we 
find the origin of the same subject in fresco, with 
five angels in the air, in the upper church at Assisi, 

which is generally attributed to Cimabue. The 
Descent into Limbo, with the two angels above, 

distinguished for the partially good heads and 
speaking actions, and for the light colours, with 
white in the lights, in the antique style, which are 
still occasionally met with. The three Maries at 
the Sepulchre :—the angel here is a very dignified 
figure. Christ showing his wounds to Thomas :— 
the Saviour, in crimson toga and azure mantle, is 
a very dignified and even majestic figure, of noble 
action, and excellent drapery. The Ascension :— 
four angels are holding the edge of the almond- 

shaped glory (or vesica piscis), in which Christ is 
ascending; in the centre of the apostles below is 
the Virgin, with her hands raised in prayer accord- 

ine to the antique style. The Descent of the Holy 
Ghost :—the apostles are arranged here one over 
the other, in the fashion of a building, while in 

front, where a door should be, is a captain, and 
five almost nude figures of soldiers. ‘he Death 
of the Virgin :—her soul appears as a little child, 

which two angels are receiving in a cloth. The 
dark stern countenance of the Christ enthroned, 

between the Virgin and the Baptist, is an allusion, 

probably, to the Last Judgment, and shows the 
strict ascetic spirit which the Greek Church had 
adopted. On the footstool of Christ is the inscrip- 

tion of the Greek artist, in Gothic capitals, ‘ Ba- 

silius me fecit.’ The execution in body colours, ‘ 
which are already principally dark, is very careful, 

the proportions too long, and the folds of the dra- 

pery narrow. The pictures are enframed in narrow 
borders, with designs which indicate Arabic in- 

fluence. From this part of the work both pictures 
and decorations display Western art. Next follows 
the Calendar, decorated only with the signs of the 
Zodiac, by an inferior hand; and after that, on a 
gilt page in black outlines, heading the psalms of 
the Vulgate, a rich B of a refined architectonic 
feeling for style in composition. In the upper 
part is the Western style of flourish, with dragons 
and birds, and also a centaur. In the lower part 
is David playing on the psalter, with head and 
drapery also quite of the Western character. On 
the opposite page also, upon a crimson ground, in 
golden Gothic capital letters, are the next following 
words of the text. Towards the end, introduced 
into the text, is a picture of the Virgin, with two 
angels and various saints, evidently by a Western 
imitator of Byzantine art. The preservation of this 
MS., of such importance for the history of art, is 

most excellent.” 

The following is Dr. Waagen’s description 
of an early Anglo-Saxon manuscript which he 
thinks was executed by the English monks 
from Irish models:— 

“The chief specimen of the Anglo-Saxon paint- 
ing of the beginning of the eighth century are the 
Gospels, in folio, with an interlineary Anglo-Saxon 
version (Cotton MSS. Nero, D. iv.), which, 
according to a contemporary inscription at the 
end, was written and ornamented by Endfrith, 
Bishop of Lindisfarne from 698-720, Oethelwald, 
Bilfrith, and Alred, for God and St. Cuthbert. 
This St. Cuthbert was Prior of the same convent 
from 666-676. The carefully-glazed strong parch- 
ment, the beautiful uncial letters in which it is 
written throughout, the very rich ornaments with 
which whole pages and several initials are decorated, 
prove that all the care and art of which that age 
was capable were employed upon it. There are no 
miniatures properly so called, except those of the 
four Evangelists. They are taken from Byzantine 
models, as is proved, by the inscriptions o ay.o¢ 








(instead of the Latin Sanctus) Matthew, &c., which 
in the picture of St. Mark is written o ayw¢, with 
a Latin termination. They are, notwithstanding, 
very different from the contemporary Byzantine 
and Italian paintings, as well as from those of the 
monarchy of the Franks of the eighth and ninth 
centuries. For in all these, the character of 
ancient art, in which the four Evangelists were 
originally represented, is very clearly retained in 
the design and treatment; the paintings in this 
Anglo-Saxon MS., on the contrary, have a very 
barbarous appearance, but are executed, in their 
way, with the greatest mechanical skill. Nothing 
remains of the Byzantine models but the attitudes, 
the fashion of the dress, and the form of the seats. 
Instead of the broad antique execution with the 
brush in body colours, in which the shadows, 
lights, and middle tints were given, all the out- 
lines here are very delicately traced with the pen, and 
only the local colours put on, so that the shadows 
are entirely wanting, with the exception of the 
sockets of the eyes and along the nose. The faces 
are quite inanimate, like a piece of calligraphy. 
The folds of the drapery are marked with a very 
different local colour from that of the drapery 
itself; thus, for instance, in the green mantle of 
St. Matthew, they are vermilion. Besides this, 
there is no meaning except in the principal folds 
of the garments; in the smaller ones the strokes 
are quite arbitrary and mechanical. Where calli- 
graphic skill is sufficient, as in the borders, which 
are adorned with flourishes and initial letters, the 
delicacy and decision of the work are incredible, 
and the inventive skill displayed in the flourishes, 
which are frequently mingled with heads of 
dragons, is not only very ingenious, but also 
elegant. The bright transparent colours, yellow, 
pink, violet, blue, green, make a very pretty effect 
on the black ground, so that these ornaments 
surpass, in neatness, precision, and delicacy, all 
that I have seen in different national specimens on 
the Continent. Among the colours, which are 
often laid on very thick, only the red and blue 
are, properly speaking, opaque ; butall the colours 
are as brilliant as if the paintings had been finished 
only yesterday. Gold, on the contrary, is used in 
very small portions. This high perfection of all 
the purely mechanical part, at so early a period, 
with the total want of understanding in the figures, 
which are the proper and superior element of art, is 
certainly very peculiar and remarkable.” 


A letter of valuable criticism on the Draw- 
ings by the Old Masters in the British 
Museum opens with the following judicious 
remarks :— 


“The drawings of the great masters have a 
peculiar charm. These it is, more than any other 
works, which introduce the student into the secret 
laboratory of art, so that he may follow a painting 
from the first germ through its various stages and 
changes, till it attains its perfect form. Mr. Von 
Rumohr, with his usual refined sense of art, 
directs our attention to the true mechanical instinct 
with which these old masters always employed in 
their drawings the material best adapted to the 
object they had in view. If they were desirous 
of noting down a first thought just as it arose in 
the fancy, they usually chose the red Italian chalk, 
with which sketching is so easy, or the soft Italian 
black chalk, The breadth and softness of the 
strokes immediately give to such a first sketch some- 
thing picturesque and massy; while, at the same 
time, the material allowed of a high degree of 
finish, if desirable. But if they wished to arrest a 
rapidly-passing effect in nature, to seize an acci- 
dental, happy, quickly-changing cast of drapery, 
or to mark sharply and distinctly the main features 
of some character, the pen was preferred, which 
allowed them to unite the easy flowing line with 
the sure and distinct indiration of forms. If, on 
the other hand, they aimed to express in a portrait 
cr study the most delicate movements of forms, 
and a fine play of surface within the outline, they 
generally took a silver point. On paper covered 
with a mixture of white lead and pale yellow ochre, 
verdigris, or some red, such _ pencil marks but 
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lightly and softly, and therefore allows of altera- 
tions and improvements ad infinitum, and, by 
pressing harder, marks decidedly that design which 
the artist finally prefers. Or if their chief object was 
the broad distribution of light and shade, the full 
camel’s-hair brush, dipped in sepia or Indian-ink, 
with its elastic point and its bold breadth, led the 
most rapidly and surely to their end. In such 
drawings the outlines of the forms are often not 
indicated, but result only from the limits of the 
shadows: when it was required, at the same time, 
to indicate the form, the use of the pen was added. 
Lastly, fora more detailed marking of light and 
shade, coloured paper afforded them a middle tint, 
by the help of which they produced, with black 
chalk in the shadows and white in the lights, a very 
delicate gradation and a great relief of the parts. 
On account of these many advantages, this mode 
of drawing has been very commonly used. It is 
only after having seen a number of such drawings 
that we can judge how conscientiously a composi- 
tion bas been prepared, and better understand and 
appreciate the marvellous perfection of the pictures 
of Raphael and his time, which were the result of 
a long series of studies by the most highly-gifted 
minds. 

‘* Now, if no branch of the study of art is more 
attractive than that of drawings, certainly there is 
none more difficult. Nothing but the most inti- 
mate familiarity with the feelings of the masters, 
as they are expressed in every line, can serve as a 
sure guide in this Jabyrinth. or there is not only 
an infinite number of studies made by very eminent 
artists, for instance, by the Carracci, after the 
works of Michael Angelo, Raphael, &c., with 
much spirit and great skill, but both in early and 
later times skilful individuals have made it their 
business to derive a profitable income from the 
imitation of the drawings of great masters. Hence, 
there is no other kind of collections so unequally 
composed as that of drawings, inasmuch as the 
most admirable original is often seen side by side 
with an indifferent copy.” 

Dr. Waagen describes with interesting 
minuteness the collections of Niello plates 
and Block books, and passing on to the 
National Gallery, records his opinion that 
“owing to the smoky atmosphere of Charing 
Cross, the pictures incur such damage that 
their ultimate ruin in that locality is inevita- 
ble.” He considers the Raising of Lazarus 
by Sebastian del Piombo “ the capital picture 
of the whole National Gallery,” although as 
much as 11,5002. was given for the Ecce Homo, 
and Education of Cupid of Correggio. 

Dr. Waagen pays a generous tribute to the 
school of English painting as represented by 
the Vernon Gallery, and remarks a decided 
progress since his visit in 1835 :— 

‘«The number of artists successfully training for 
a more correct development of form and detail, 
and for an animated and yet true style of colour, 
has greatly increased, so that in all branches of art 
a large number of admirable works are produced. 

“Taking this into consideration, and also the 
fact that the first efforts in monumental painting 
have discovered great native ability, I may safely 
predict a brilliant future to English art; the more 
so, as the taste for the high and dignified pleasure 
which objects of art supply has become during the 
last few years far more general among the nume- 
rous and wealthy class of merchants and manufac- 

turers, so that a gifted and conscientious artist can 
hardly fail of employment, and, consequently, of 
that fine feeling of self-dependence so favourable 
to all the creations of intellect and fancy.” 


Dr. Waagen’s remarks on the English 
Painters will be read with especial interest. 
Of Wilkie he says :— 

“‘In the most essential particulars, Wilkie has 
the same style of art as Hogarth. With him, he 
has great variety, refinement, and acuteness in the 
observation of what is characteristic in nature ; 


ingly dramatic. Nevertheless, in many respects he 
differs from him. He does not, like Hogarth, exhi- 
bit to us moral dramas in whole series of pictures, 
but contents himself with representing, more in 
the manner of a novel, one single striking scene. 
His turn of mind is also very different. If I might 
compare Hogarth with Swift, in the biting satire 
with which he contemplates mankind only on the 
dark side, and takes delight in representing them 
in a state of the most profound corruption and of 
the most frightful misery, I find in Wilkie a close 
affinity with his celebrated countryman, Sir Walter 
Scott. Both have in common that genuine refined 
delineation of character which extends to the mi- 
nutest particulars. In ‘the soul of both there. is 
more love than contempt for man; both afford us 
the most soothing views of the quiet, genial happi- 
ness which is sometimes found in the narrow circle 
of domestic life, and understand, with masterly 
skill, by delicate traits of good-natured humour, to 
heighten the charm of such scenes. Also, as true 
poets, whether in language or colour, must do, 
they show us man in his manifold weaknesses, 
errors, afflictions, and distresses, yet their humour 
is of a kind that never shocks our feelings. What 
is especially commendable in Wilkie is, that in such 
scenes as the Distress for Rent, he never falls into 
caricature, which often happened to Hogarth, but, 
with all the energy of expression, remains within 
the bounds of truth. 
impressive and touching character of this picture 
caused an extraordinary sensation in England when 
it first appeared. Here we first learn duly to prize 
another feature of his pictures, namely, their ge- 
nuine national character. They are in all their 
parts the most spirited, animated, and faithful re- 
presentations of the peculiarities and modes of life 
of the English. In many other respects Wilkie 
reminds me of the great Dutch painters of common 
life of the seventeenth century, for instance, in the 
choice of many of his subjects, and particularly by 
the careful and complete carrying out of the details 
in his earlier pictures, in which he is one of the rare 
exceptions among his countrymen. If he does not 
go so far in this respect as Gerard Dow and Mieris, 
he is nearly on an equality with the more carefully 
executed paintings of Teniers andJanSteen. His 
touch, too, often approaches the former in spirit 
and freedom.” 


And of Mulready the Berlin Director 
speaks in terms of welcome enthusiasm :— 


‘*T had no opportunity on my first visit to 
England to inspect the works of this admirable 
painter. The acquaintance both with himself and 
his pictures is one of the most agreeable reminis- 
cences of my second visit in 1850. If I have 
denominated Wilkie the Walter Scott of English 
painters, Mulready may be classed as the Gold- 
smith. I find in him the same kindliness and 
earnestness, combined with that cheerful and affec- 
tionate humour, which renders the Vicar of Wake- 
field so favourite a book with the Germans. With 
these moral qualities Mulready unites a singularly 
delicate and fine observation of nature, a correct- 
ness of drawing too rarely found in the English 
school, an extremely powerful, frequently brilliant, 
generally true and harmonious colouring, and, in 
his best pictures, a thorough and equal execution.” 


We have only space left for an extract from 
Dr. Waagen’s admirable criticism of Turner:— 


‘Of all the English painters at the period of 
my first visit to England, I knew the least of 
Turner, having seen very few of his works, and 
those almost entirely of his later time. In my 
two last visits, 1850 and 1851, I endeavoured to 
repair this omission, and, having succeeded in 
examining a number of his pictures and drawings 
of the most various periods, I feel myself qualified 
to give my deliberate opinion upon them. It 
appears to me that Turner was a man of marvellous 
genius, occupying some such place among the 
English landscape-painters of our day as Lord 
Byron among the modern English poets. In 
point of fact, no landscape-painter has yet appeared 





while in many of his pictures the subject is strik- 


with such versatility of talent. His historical land- 


It is affirmed that the deeply’ 





hibit the uisite feeling fr baa 
scapes exhibit the most exquisite feelin 
of Jines and effect of “lighting : ie hal 
time he has the power of making them ¢ — 
the most varied moods of nature—a lofty grand 
eur, 
a deep and gloomy melancholy, a sunny cheerfyl. 
ness and peace, or an uproar of all the elemenis, 
Buildings he also treats with peculiar felicity - 
while the sea, in its most varied aspect, is equally 
subservient to his magic brush. His views ¢ 
certain cities and localities inspire the Spectator 
with poetic feelings, such as no other painter ever 
excited in the same degree, and which is chiefy 
attributable to the exceeding picturesquenes if 
the point of view chosen, and to the beauty of the 
lighting. Finally, he treats the most commonlitth 
subjects, such as a group of trees, a meadow, 4 
shaded stream, with such art as to impart to then 
the most picturesque charm. I should, therefor, 
not hesitate to recognise Turner as the greatest 
landscape-painter of all times, but for his def. 
ciency in one indispensable element in every per 
fect work of art, namely, a sound technical bass, 
It is true that the pictures and drawings of hs 
earlier and middle period overflow with an abu. 
dance of versatile and beautiful thoughts, render 
with great truth of nature ; but at the same tine 
his historical landscapes never possess the delicacy 
of gradation and the magical atmosphere of Claude 
nor his realistic works the juicy transparency ani 
freshness of a Ruysdael ; while many of his bat 
pictures have lost their keeping by subsequat 
darkening, and with it a great portion of ther 
value. In his later time, however, he may besid 
to have aimed gradually rather at a mere indication 
than a representation of his thoughts, which in th: 
last twenty years of his life became so superficul 
and arbitrary that it is sometimes difficult to sy 
what he really did intend. Not that I overloi 
even in these pictures the frequent extraordinay 
beauty of composition and lighting, which rende 
them what I should rather call beautiful souls of 
pictures. The raptures, therefore, of many o 
Turner's countrymen, who prefer these pictures to 
those of his early period, I am not able to shar, 
but must adhere to the sober conviction thats 
work of art, executed in this material world of 
ours, must, in order to be quite satisfactory, hare 
a complete and natural body, as well as a beautiful 
soul,” 

Next week we shall return to this delight- 
ful book, for some notice of the author's «- 
ticisms on the art treasures in our private et 
lections. 





History of the French Protestant Refuges, 
from the Revocation of the Edict of Nave 
to the Present Time. By Charles Weis 
Professor of History at the Lycée Buom 
parte. Translated by Frederick Hardmu. 
lackwood and Sons. 
Prorrssor Wess has in this volume # 
plied an important chapter not only in Frent 
but in European history. Hitherto thes 
ject has been more treated in its ecclesiastial 
than its national and general bearings. +! 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, while! 
closed the long conflict between the 
testant and Catholic parties, and perpetuate! 
the power of Popery in France, was not les 
important an event in its political results 
These were felt in most of the Protestit! 
countries of Europe. Never was there, 
the history of the world, a more striking oh 
stance of ‘evil, in human affairs, working @ 
the good purposes of Divine Providence, a 
that for the furtherance of the very 
which it was intended to weaken and vg 
Driven from France, the Protestants, ™ 
formed the flower of the population, 
with them not only intellectual and m0 m2 
fluences, but they introduced various baat 
manufactures, which have since proved #°" 
source of the wealth and power of the cou! 
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tries where they found refuge. Commercially 
and politically Louis XIV. committed a blun- 
der, as well as, morally, a crime, when he 
drove the Huguenots into exile. France has 
never recovered the blow given to her indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity, by that fatal 
measure. The social and political calamities 
of the kingdom, in the eighteenth century, 
must chiefly be ascribed to the same cause. 
When Protestantism was put down by force, 
and Popery alone remained to represent 
Christianity, the field was open for the easy 
triumph of the infidelity of the y gr of Vol- 
taire and the Encyclopzdists, and for the po- 
litieal doctrines associated with their prin- 
ciples. Historians have often described the 
disastrous effects of the expulsion of the Hu- 
guenots, but the subject has never been 
brought before the French nation in the for- 
cible and clear manner in which Professor 
Weiss has done in this volume, specially de- 
voted to the subject. The author commences 


‘his work with an account of the state of 


France in the time of Henry IV., and of the 
happy results of the Edict of Nantes, which: 
he justly describes as “ marking, for France, 
the end of the middle ages, and the true com- 
mencement of modern times :”— 

“Henry IV., when he signed the Edict of 
Nantes, broke, in a signal manner, with the tradi- 
tions of the middle ages. He would be content 
with nothing less than the concession to the Pro- 
testants of all the civil and religious rights which 
the intolerance of their adversaries denied them, 


“ and insisted on placing them on a footing of entire 


equality with the dominant party. For the first 
time, civil power in France rose boldly above reli- 
gious parties, and laid down limits which they 
could no longer, without violating the laws of the 
state, venture to overstep.” 


From the description of the prosperous con- 
dition of the country, after the civil wars, we 
quote some paragraphs, showing the share 
borne by the Protestant part of the commu- 
nity :— 

“The Protestants who dwelt in towns devoted 
themselves to manufactures and trade, and dis- 
played an activity, an intelligence, and at the same 
time an integrity, which perhaps have never been 
surpassed in any country. In Guienne, they took 
possession of almost the whole of the wine trade c 
in the two governments of Brouage and Oleron, a 
dozen Protestant families had the monopoly of the 
trade in salt and wine, which annually amounted 
to from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 livres. At San- 
cerre, by their persevering industry, and by the 
spirit of order that animated them, the Protestants 
became, as was admitted by the intendant, supe- 
tor to the Catholics in numbers, wealth, and con- 
sideration, In the Généralité of Alencon, almost 
all the trade passed through the hands of about 
four thousand Protestants. Those of Rouen at- 
tracted to their town a host of wealthy foreigners, 
especially Dutch, to the great benefit of the country. 

ose of Caen resold to English and Dutch mer- 
chants the linen and woollen cloths manufactured 
at Vire, Falaise, and Argentan, thus insuring a 
= market to that branch of national manufac- 
ume The important trade that Metz maintained 

° somcaae was almost entirely in the hands of 
a a of that department. Accordingly, 
. sg subsequently recommended, although 
te n, to the ministers of Louis XIV., to show 
an attention, much gentleness, and 
Ler ne a he said, as they hold the trade 

: cir hands, and are the richest of the people. 
a “ames of Nismes, renowned throughout 
wa rahel tance, afforded means of subsistence 
poh nity of families. ‘If the Nismes mer- 
vines aoe Baville (the intendant of the pro- 
On ken an are still bad Catholics, at any rate 

‘ . not oo to be very good traders.’ 
» m his remarkable report, he said: 





‘Generally speaking, all the new converts are 
more at their ease, more laborious and more indus- 
trious, than the old Catholics of the province.’ 

“Tt was also to the Protestants that France 
owed the rapid development of its maritime trade 
at Bordeaux, La Rochelle, and the Norman ports. 
The English and Dutch had more confidence in 
them than in the Catholic merchants, and were 
more willing to open correspondence with them. 
And the French Protestants deserved their high 
reputation for commercial probity. Lost, in a 
manner, amongst a people who regarded them 
with distrust, unceasingly exposed to calumny, 
subjected to severe laws, which imperiously com- 
pelled them to perpetual self-watchfulness, they 
commanded public esteem by the austerity of their 
morals, and by their irreproachable integrity. By 
the avowal even of their enemies, they combined 
the qualities of the citizen—that is to say, respect 
for the law, application to their work, attachment 
to their duties, and the old parsimony and frugality 
of the burgher classes—with those of the Christian ; 
namely, a strong love of their religion, a manifest 
desire to conform their conduct to their conscience, 
a constant fear of the judgments of God. 

“Tn high repute for their intelligence and com- 
mercial activity, they were no less so for their 
manufactures. More inclined to toil than the 
Catholics, because they could become their equals 
only through superiority of workmanship, they 
were further stimulated and seconded by the prin- 
ciples of their religion. These principles tended 
incessantly to instruct and enlighten them, by 
leading them to faith only by the path of examina- 
tion. Thence the superior enlightenment neces- 
sarily found in their modes of action, and which 
rendered their minds more capable of seizing all 
the ideas whose application might contribute to 
their well-being. Their own manufactures were 
further augmented and brought to perfection by 
the knowledge they had of foreign manufactures. 
Most of thom, when young, visited Protestant 
countries, French Switzerland, Holland, England; 
and, whilst extending the sphere of their know- 
ledge, they gave to their minds that suppleness 
essential to the development of manufacturing 
industry. It must be added that the working 
year of the Protestants consisted of 310 days, 
because they dedicated to repose only the fifty-two 
Sundays and a few solemn festivals, which gave to 
their industry the superiority of one-sixth over 
that of the Catholics, whose working year was but 
of 260 days, because they devoted more than 105 
to repose. 

‘<The system of united manufactures, afterwards 
so much encouraged by Colbert, was generally 
adopted by the Protestants. These establishments, 
organised on the principle of the division of labour, 
directed by skilful chiefs who employed thousands 
of workmen, stimulating them by the prospect of 
salaries proportioned to their work, certainly offered 
the surest and promptest means of obtaining the 
most perfect, abundant, and economical produc- 
tion. Long since adopted in England and Holland, 
this system, which France was about to apply for 
the first time upon a large scale, was particularly 
advantageous to the Protestants, whose capital 
enabled them to form and sustain great enterprises. 
In the provinces of Picardy, Champagne, Nor- 
mandy, the Isle of France, in Touraine, the Lyon- 
nais, and Languedoc, it was they who created the 
most important manufactures ; and this was made 
evident by the rapid decline of those manufactures 
after the revocation of Henry IV.’s edict.” 


Nor were the Protestants less distinguished 
in learning and science. It is not generally 
known that to them is owing the origin of the 
French Academy :— 

“The true founder of the French Academy was 
a Protestant, Valentine Conrart, a careful and 
elegant writer, whom the most renowned authors 
went to consult, and who, according to Balzac’s 
expression, dipped his pen in good sense. In the 
house of this learned and illustrious person were 
accustomed to meet, as early as the year 1629, a 
number of literary men, several of whom, such as 





Seed 


Fombaud, d’Ablancourt, Pclisson, were Protes- 
tants. Those literary meetings inspired Richelieu, 
whose ideas had a character of grandeur propor- 
tionate to the elevation of his genius, with the 
project of creating the French Academy, of which 
Conrart drew out the letters-patent, and the regu- 
lations of which he drew up in 1635. He was its 
first secretary, and, notwithstanding his unalter- 
able attachment to the Protestant religion, Riche- 
lieu maintained him in that eminent post until his 
death.” 

We pass over the dark period of the re- 
newed persecutions by the Romish Church, 
during which the horrors of the St. Bartholo- 
mew massacre were again transacted in de- 
tail throughout the couniry. The last step 
was taken when Louis XIV. signed at Fon- 
tainebleau, on the 22nd October, 1685, the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes :— 

‘*In the preface to the revocatory ordinance, he 
spoke of the efforts of his grandfather, Henry IV., 
and of his father, Louis XIII., to bring about the 
triumph of the Catholic religion, attributing to the 
premature death of the former, and to the long 
wars sustained by the latter, the small success 
they had obtained. He added, that since his 
coming to the throne he had adopted the same 
design, and that his endeavours had had the end 
he proposed to himself, since the best and the 
greatest part of his subjects of the so-styled reformed 
religion had embraced the Roman Catholic faith. 
This change rendering the edict of Nantes, and all 
other ordinances in favour of the Protestants use- 
less, he entirely revoked that edict, as well as all 
the articles since added to it. 

“The chief provisions of the revocatory edict 
were the following :— 

‘*The temples of the Protestants shall be demo- 
lished, and all exercise of their worship shall cease, 
as well in private houses as in the castles of the 
nobles, under pain of confiscation of body and of 
goods. Ministers who refuse to be converted are 
ordered to quit the kingdom within fifteen days, 
under pain of the galleys. Protestant schools 
shall be closed ; children born after the publication 
of the edict shall be baptised by the parish priests, 
and brought up in the religion of Rome. A period 
of four months is granted to refugees to return to 
France and abjure; that term expired, their pro- 
perty shall be confiscated. Under pain of the 
galleys for the men, and of confiscation of body 
and goods for the women, Protestants are for- 
bidden to quit the country and to carry their 
fortune abroad. All the provisions of the law 
regarding relapsing converts are confirmed. Those 
Protestants who have not changed their religion 
may remain in France, until it shall please God to 
enlighten them. 

‘“Upon the same day in which was registered 
the edict of revocation, the demolition of the great 
temple at Charenton, built by the celebrated archi- 
tect Jacques Debrosse, and capable of containing 
fourteen thousand persons, was commenced. In 
five days, no trace of the structure remained. Ma- 
rillac, the intendant; Le Guerchois, attorney- 
general to the parliament of Rouen; and the 
Councillor Fauvel de Touvents, set out for Qué- 
villy, axe and hammer in hand, to deal the first 
blows to that detested preaching-house. A mis- 
guided multitude followed them, armed with levers 
and pickaxes, and soon not one stone remained 
upon another. In its place was raised a cross, 
twenty feet high, and adorned with the royal 
arms. The Protestant church at Caen, which had 
so often resounded to the eloquent voice of Du 
Bosc, was laid in ruins amidst a flourish of trumpets 
and cries of joy. At Nismes, the Marquis of 
Montantgre, the king’s lieutenant in the province 
of Languedoe, closed, the 23rd October, the cele- 
brated temple of La Calade, built in the reign of 
Charles IX., after permitting divine worship to be 
celebrated there for the last time. The minister, 
Cheyron, delivered a farewell sermon, and moved 
his auditors to tears when he affirmed, before God, 
that he had preached the truth according to the 
gospel, ‘and when he exhorted them to be steadfast 
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in faith until death. The temple of Nismes was 
soon but a heap of ruins, in the midst of which 
was long remarked a stone that had surmounted 
the overthrown portico, with this inscription: Z'his 
is the house of God, this is the gate of heaven. 

‘‘The Protestants were stupefied. Notwith- 
standing the persecutions they had undergone, 
they saw Louis XIV. with the same eyes as all 
France ; in him they admired the greatest king of 
his century, and they persisted in believing in his 
good faith, his wisdom, his humanity. They 
reckoned also on the remonstrances of the Pro- 
testant powers, to whom they had addressed com- 
plaints. But all self-deception was at an end when 
they witnessed the fall of their eight hundred 
temples, and when troops were sent into Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Anjou, Touraine, Orléanais, and 
the Isle of France, to convert those provinces by 
the same means that had been employed in the 
south. At the same time, a final series of ordi- 
nances came to complete and aggravate the rigour 
of the edict of revocation.” 


After narrating some of the measures em- 
ployed to compel the Protestants to abjure 
their religion, Professor Weiss gives the fol- 
lowing account of the contrivances adopted to 
escape from the country, with an estimate of 
the extent of the emigration :— 

‘*These barbarous cruelties did not slacken the 
emigration. All who hated servitude hastened to 
flee from French soil. They set out disguised as 
pilgrims, couriers, sportsmen with gun on shoulder, 
peasants driving cattle, porters carrying burthens, 
in footmen’s liveries, and in soldiers’ uniforms. 
The richest had guides, who, for sums varying 
from 1000 to 6000 livres, helped them to cross the 
frontier. The poor set out alone, choosing the 
least practicable roads, travelling by night, and 
passing the day in forests and caverns, sometimes 
in barns, or hidden under hay. The women 
resorted to similar artifices. They dressed them 
selves as servants, peasants, nurses; they wheeled 
barrows; they carried hods and burthens. The 
younger ones smeared or dyed their faces, to avoid 
attracting notice; others put on the dress of 
lackeys, and followed on foot, through the mire, 
a guide on horseback, who passed for their master. 
The Protestants of the sea-board got away in 
French, English, and’ Dutch merchant vessels, 
whose masters hid them under bales of goods and 
heaps of coals, and in empty casks, where they had 
only the bung-hole to breathe through. There 
they remained, crowded one upon another, until 
the ship sailed. Fear of discovery and of the 
galleys gave them courage to suffer. Persons 
brought up in every luxury, pregnant women, old 
men, invalids, and children, vied with each other 
in constancy to escape from their persecutors— 
often risking themselves, in mere boats, upon 
voyages the thought of which would in ordinary 
times have made them shudder. A Norman gen- 
tleman, Count de Marancé, passed the Channel, 
in the depth of winter, with forty persons, amongst 
whom were several pregnant women, in a vessel of 
seven tons burthen. Overtaken by a storm, he 
remained long at sea, without provisions or hope of 
succour, dying of hunger; he, the countess, and 
all the passengers reduced, for sole sustenance, to 
a little melted snow, with which they appeased 
their burning thirst, and moistened the parched 
lips of their weeping children, until they landed, 
half dead, upon England’s shores. : 

‘Fortunately for the refugees, the persons ap- 
pointed to watch the coast did not always faithfully 
execute the king’s commands. Either from com- 
passion or avidity, they often helped the escape of 
the fugitives. The land frontiers were not more 
faithfully guarded. The sentries sometimes them- 
selves served as guides to those it was their duty to 
arrest. It must also be related, to the honour of 
humanity, that a great number of Catholics, after 
aiding the escape of their persecuted countrymen, 
became depositaries of their property, and faithfully 
transmitted it to them in their exile. In London, 
in Amsterdam, in Berlin, many refugees, when 


emotion of those of their fellow-citizens who, deaf 
to the voice of fanaticism, had hearkened only to 
the ery of their indignant conscience. 

“Tt is now impossible to ascertain the exact 
number of Protestants who succeeded in quitting 
France. We believe, however, that we shall not 
be far from the truth if we admit that, out of 
one million of Protestants scattered amongst 
twenty millions of Catholics, from a quarter of a 
million to three hundred thousand left the country 
in the last fifteen years of the seventeenth century. 
The documents we have been able to procure are 
too vague and incomplete to permit a more exact 
estimate of the loss sustained by France at that 
period. The question is moreover obscured by the 
opponent passions of Protestant and Catholic 
writers. Jurieu maintains that in 1687 more than 
two hundred thousand persons had already left 
France ; but the emigration still continued, and he 
could not foresee what would be its term. In a 
celebrated memorial addressed to Louvois in 1688, 
Vauban deplores the desertion of a hundred thou- 
sand men, the exit of sixty millions from the 
country, the ruin of trade, hostile fleets recruited 
by nine thousand of the best sailors in the king- 
dom, hostile armies by six hundred officers and 
twelve thousand soldiers inured towar. But these 
figures, otherwise incomplete, apply in fact but to 
the military emigration. Sismondi vaguely esti- 
mates the number of emigrants at from three to 
four hundred thousand.” 


To the disgrace of Bossuet, Massillon, and 
Flechier, the great Catholic preachers of the 
day, they exulted publicly in the act of the 
king, showing the evil of a system which 
darkened the mind and blunted the feelings 
—_ of such men, when they spoke as fol- 
OWS :— 


‘The clergy celebrated the day of revocation by 
public thanksgivings, in which the people of Paris 
eagerly took part. ‘Touched by so many 
marvels,’ exclaimed Bossuet, ‘let us expand our 
hearts in praises of the piety of Louis. Let our 
acclamations ascend to the skies, and let us say to 
this new Constantine, this new Theodosius, this 
new Marcian, this new Charlemagne, what the 
thirty-six fathers formerly said in the council of 
Chalcedon: ‘You have strengthened faith, you 
have exterminated heretics ; it is a work worthy 
of your reign, whose proper character it is, 
Thanks to you, heresy is no more. God alone can 
have worked this marvel. King of heaven pre- 
serve the king of earth: it is the prayer of the 
church, it is the prayer of the bishops.’’ 

‘‘Massillon, in his turn, celebrated Louis 
XIV.’s great victory over heresy: ‘How far did 
he not carry his zeal for the church, that virtue of 
sovereigns who have received power and the sword 
only that they may be props of the altar and de- 
fenders of its doctrine! Specious reasons of state ! 
in vain did you oppose to Louis the timid views of 
human wisdom, the body of the monarchy en- 
feebled by the flight of so many citizens, the course 


their industry or by the furtive removal of their 
wealth ; dangers fortify his zeal, the work of God 
fears not man ; he believes even that he strengthens 
his throne by overthrowing that of error. The 
profane temples are destroyed, the pulpits of se- 
duction are cast down, the prophets of falsehood 
are torn from their flocks. At the first blow dealt 
to it by Louis, heresy falls, disappears, and is 
reduced either to hide itself in the obscurity 
whence it issued, or to cross the seas, and to bear 
with it into foreign lands its false gods, its bitter- 
ness, and its rage.’ 

‘‘Fléchier testified the same enthusiasm for the 
zeal and piety of Louis XIV.” 

Detailed accounts are given of the injuries 
done to the arts and manufactures of France 
by the emigration, and of the benefits derived 
by foreign countries. What is said of Am- 
sterdam will serve as a specimen of this part 
of the work :— 





telling the tale of their disasters, spoke with tender 


of trade slackened, either by the deprivation of 








the refugees. The city of Amsterdam, previo 
entirely occupied by maritime commerce, received 
afresh population, composed of manufacturers and 
skilful artisans. A host of embroiderersin silk and 
thread, designers of flowered stuffs, and 
makers of serge and drugget, spinners of gold and 
silver thread from Lyons, and linen-cloth-makers 
from Aix in Provence, whom the Dutch magis- 
trates had induced to emigrate by promising then 
large profits, flocked to Amsterdam. A great 
number of articles that had previously been pur. 
chased in France were now made in Holland bythe 
refugees ; serges of various kinds, single and double 
taffeties of all colours, crapes of wool and silk, fang, 
caudebecs, embroideries in gold and silver, in 
thread and in silk, pointlace a la reine, of which 
a manufactory was founded in the Orphan-houw, 
brocades, ribbons, plain and flowered gauze, 
beaver hats. When the town received its last ad. 
dition, by the construction of the streets comprised 
between the Jews’ quarter and the rampart, from 
the Amstel to the Rapenburg quay, the new 
houses were occupied in great part by French 
artisans, and especially by hatters. The name of 
Sentier des Chapeliers (Hatters’ Walk), is still re 
tained by a street situated near the Utrecht gate; 
and not far from the Weesper gate stood one of the 
finest of those manufactories of caudebecs with 
which the refugees enriched Holland. ‘All these 
manufactures,’ wrote Scion to the magistrate of 
Amsterdam, ‘have been established in two year’ 
time, and without expense; whereas, with al 
their endeavours, your predecessors were never 
able to obtain them, and the greatest ministers of 
the Most Christian King spent several million 
upon them. They fill the city more and mor 
with inhabitants, increase its public revenues, 
strengthen its walls and its boulevards, multiply 
arts and manufactures, establish new fashions, 
circulate money, erect new edifices, make trade 
flourish, fortify the Protestant religion, bring a 
abundance of all things, and will soon attract 
buyers from every country—from Germany, the 
kingdoms of the North, Spain, the Baltic Sa 
the West Indies and American islands, and even 
from England, They contribute, in short, 
render Amsterdam one of the most famous towns 
in the world, like unto the ancient city of Tyr, 
which the prophet calls the perfect in beauty, and 
of which he says that she trafficked with al 
islands and with all nations ; that her roads were 
in the heart of the sea; that all the ships andall 
the sailors of the ocean entered her port; that 
she abounded in all manner of merchandise, a0 
that her merchants were all princes.’ 

“The manufactories established by the refuges 
increased the prosperity of Amsterdam with» 
rapidity that astonished Europe. This may be 
judged of by the report addressed in 1686 to the 
Elector of Brandenburg, by his ambassador 2 
Holland. The prodigious success of the 
manufactures, that of lustrings—so long deem? 
impossible to be made elsewhere than at Tous 
and Lyons—the fall in the price of silken re 
which had formerly fetched fifty sous and bi 
fallen to thirty-six, that of beaver hats, W 
had cost ten crowns, and now cost but six— 
were the benefits this city owed to its genews 
hospitality, and which Frederick-William* envoy 
reported to his master.” ” 

Separate books and chapters are dev 
to the history of the refugees in oe 
Prussia, Germany, Switzerland, Engiaa 
Sweden, America, and the various — 
where they settled. “Many important a 

d narrated b 
teresting facts are collected and 0 ‘eri 
the author. The sources whence he ¢@ 
his materials may here be mentioned :— 


‘‘In London we found precious documents 
the great depét of archives at the bby, rN 
amongst the manuscripts of the British 
in the collection of acts and in the co ih 
of the French church in Threadneedle ae i. 
dates from the reign of Edward VI., a md by Be 
the metropolis of the communities form 
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in the British colonies in America. In Switzer- 
land we found numerous and important documents 
in the federal archives of Berne ; in those of the 
French colony of the same town, which have been 
recently transferred to La Neuveville; in those of 
the corporation of Lausanne; at Geneva, in the 
registers of the council deposited at the Hotel-de- 
Ville, in the manuscripts of the library where An- 
thony Court’s voluminous correspondence is pre- 
served, and in the archives of the French Bourse. 
But nowhere have we met with more abundant 
materials than in Holland, where we have espe- 
cially consulted the archives of the Hotel-de- Ville, 
and those of the French churches of Amsterdam ; 
the Library at Leyden, which possesses a multitude 
of pamphlets and newspapers published by the 
refugees; the archives of the Hague, which in- 
clude, amongst. other curious documents, the 
Secret Resolutions of the States-general ; those of 
the churches of Rotterdam; and, finally, family 
papers communicated to us by the surviving de- 
scendants of those sacerdotal races in which the 
pastor's functions have been transmitted heredi- 
tarily from father to son for upwards of a century. 

“To the documents, for the most part unpub- 
lished, to which we have had access abroad, we 
must add those we have collected in Paris. We 
have made use of the memorials addressed to the 
government in 1698 by the intendants of provinces, 
and of which copies exist in the Imperial Library; 
of documents relating to the Calvinists, and pre- 
served in the manuscript department of the same 
library; of papers having reference to the adminis- 
tration of the sequestrated property of the refugees, 
of which thousands of files have been preserved in 
the general archives of France; finally, at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, we have availed our- 
selves of the despatches of our ambassadors in 
England, Holland, Switzerland, and Denmark, 
during the ten years preceding and following the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes.” 

Among the most interesting portions of the 
volume are the historical and biographical 
sketches of some of the leading men of the 
refugees, who afterwards took conspicuous 
ie in the affairs of other countries. In 

nglish history the most conspicuous of these 
names is that of the brave old Marshal 
Schomberg, who, at the head of a large body 
of the refugees, contributed much to the suc- 
cess of our own glorious Reyolution, under 
William ITI., and who, in his eighty-second 
a fell at the victory of the Boyne, in 1692. 

rofessor W eiss has also contrived to collect 
many notices of the descendants of the Pro- 
testant refugees, down to the present time, 


some of which will be read with interest in 
this country :— 


“The family of Romilly, originally of P 
pellier, has produced men’ distinrgished in pod 
ture, at the bar, in diplomacy, and in the army. 
One of them, born in London in 1739, received 
a orders in 1763, and pastor of one of the 

rench churches in that capital in 1766, long 
excited admiration by his vivid imagination, his 
a good sense, and his great penetration. A 

enevese critic considers his sermons as the best 
iy mers by the Protestant preachers, after those 
pf cae Romilly was intimate with Diderot, 
embert, and Voltaire. He was a friend of 
7 ng but. he always, in his conversations 
pa ese freethinkers, defended the Christian reli- 

“ Samuel Romilly, a celebrated Londo: 
whe, by his brilliant talents and liberal pal ag 
i a of the chiefs of the Whig party, was 
- oe of his family’s great fortune. Several 
le ~~ _ hold high positions in the magis- 
rt oo » © government. John Romilly, an 
pill yond merit, was at the head of the 
es pe - . en he was named solicitor-general, 
mie 7. 8 attorney-general He is now 
age e Privy Council ; and, after having 

presented the town of Devonport in the 








dale as Master of the Rolls. Charles Romilly 
was private secretary to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and afterwards to the Lord-Chan- 
cellor; in 1851 he was made Queen’s Council in 
the Court of Chancery. Henry Romilly is at the 
head of one of the first commercial houses in 
Liverpool. Frederick Romilly, formerly a colonel 
in the English army, was aide-de-camp to Lord 
Fortescue, viceroy of Ireland, and subsequently 
secretary to Lord Normanby, when that nobleman 
governed the same province. He has since quitted 
the army, and lately sat for Canterbury in the 
House of Commons. 

‘The Thélusson family, from Lyons, long 
settled at Geneva, thence transferred to England, 
has given two distinguished members to the 
British Parliament—Isaac Thélusson, who was 
created Lord Rendlesham in 1806, and his brother 
Charles. They were sons of Peter Thélusson, one 
of the richest merchants in London. 

‘‘Saurin, attorney-general for Ireland, was 
grandson of a brother of the celebrated preacher, 
whom William III. took with him to that coun- 
try. The learned modern traveller, and explorer 
of Nineveh’s ruins, Henry Layard, descends from 
a family of French emigrants ; his father filled for 
ten years a high judicial post in Ceylon, and 
powerfully contributed to the propagation of 
Christianity in that distant land; his grandfather, 
Dr. Thomas Layard, Dean of Bristol, was one of 
the most eminent of English philologists. The 
Bishop of Chester, Magendie, was a grandson of 
the refugee Magendie, pastor of the French church 
at Exeter. 

‘General Ligonier, who commanded the Eng- 
lish army at the battle of Lawfeld; General 
Prévost, who distinguished himself in the Ame- 
rican War; General de Blaquitres, who recently 
died, after having long distinguished himself by 
his military talents and personal courage, and who 
has bequeathed to his son an Irish peerage, be- 
longed to refugee families. Labouchére, lately in 
the English cabinet, is also descended from a 
Protestant family from the neighbourhood of 
Toulouse.” . 

We must not conclude without expressing 
our admiration of the impartiality as well as 
the ability and industry displayed by Pro- 
fessor Weiss in this work. He writes not as 
a Protestant but as a-Frenchman, and his 
narrative altogether breathes a patriotic and 
not a polemical spirit. But the moral and re- 
ligious as well as political lessons of the book 
are not the less striking on this account, and 
the History of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes will do more for the cause of Protest- 
antism in France, than many volumes of ar- 
gument or controversy. 








Flora Iyndsay ; or, Passages in an Eventful 
LTife. By Mrs. Moodie, Author of 
‘Roughing it in the Bush.’ Bentley. 

Tuis book is in Mrs. Moodie’s usual style, 

and has the same faults which we noticed in 

her former story of Canadian Life, (‘L.G.’ 

1853, p. 805). But there is cleverness in her 

writing, and this work displays forcibly some 

of the realities of emigration. ‘ Flora Lynd- 
say’ has married a poor lieutenant. In the 
account of their voyage to the New World, 
life on the ocean wave is depicted in anything 
but attractive colours, but with a truthfulness 
that could only be derived from actual ob- 
servation and experience. As a characteristic 
spectmen of Mrs. Moodie’s efforts at ‘fast’ 
writing, we give her account of Flora’s first 

interview with Mr. W.:— 

“Flora had accepted an invitation to dine with 
her husband at Mr. W.’s house. It was only a 
family party, and they were to come early. On 
their arrival, they found that Mr. W. had been 
called away on business, but was expected back to 





ouse of Commons, he has succeeded Lord Lang- 


her daughters, Flora’s attention was strongly 
directed to an oil-painting which hung above the 
drawing-room mantelpiece. It was the portrait of 
an old man, as large as life. The figure was re- 
presented in a sitting posture, his head leaning 
upon his hand, or rather the chin supported in the 
open palm. The eyes glanced upward with a 
sarcastic, humorous expression, as if the original 
were in the act of asking some question which a 
listener might find it no easy matter to answer ; 
and a smile of mischievous triumph hovered about 
the mouth. It was an extraordinary countenance. 
No common every-day face, to which you could 
point and say, ‘Does not that put you in mind of 
Mr. So-and-So? Memory could supply no dupli- 
cate to this picture. It was like but one other face 
in the world—the one from which it had been 
faithfully copied. It was originally meant for a 
handsome face, but the features were exaggerated 
until they became grotesque and coarse in the ex- 
treme, and the thick, bushy, iron-grey hair and 
whiskers, and clay-coloured complexion, put the 
finishing strokes to a portrait which might be con- 
sidered the very ideal of ugliness. 

‘While Flora sat looking at the picture, and 
secretly wondering how any person with such a face 
could bear to see it transferred to canvas, she was 
suddenly roused from her reverie by the pressure 
of a heavy hand upon her shoulder, and a gentle- 
man ina very gruff, but by no means an ill-natured 
or morose voice, thus addressed her. 

‘«*Did you ever see such a d——d ugly old 
fellow in your life before” 

‘«¢Never,’ returned Flora, very innocently. 
Then, looking up in his face, she cried out with a 
sudden start, and without the least mental reserva- 
tion, ‘It is the picture of yourself !’ 

‘“¢Ves, it is my picture. An excellent likeness 
—half bull-dog, half terrier. Judging from that 
ugly, crabbed old dog over the mantelpiece, what 
sort of a fellow ought I to be” 

‘‘He said this with a malicious twinkle in his 
clear, grey-eyes, which glanced like sparks of fire 
from under his thick bushy eyebrows. 

‘* «Better than you look,’ said Flora, laughing. 


”? 


Here is a pendant to this refined picture, 
in the account of a strong-minded young lady, 
Miss Wilhelmina Carr :— 


‘¢* You are an ungrateful creature, Flora Lynd- 
say,’ said Wilhelmina, one day to her—‘very un- 
grateful. You know I gm fond of you, but you 
are such a mental coward, that you are ashamed of 
my acquaintance, because the world finds fault with 
me for not living in accordance with its lying 
customs. You are afraid lest people should sneer 
at you for tolerating my eccentricities, as they 
please to term a person leading a true life—or say, 
that Mrs. Lyndsay smokes, and drinks, and 
swears, because Miss Carr does, and your sense of 
propriety is shocked at such an idea. I do drink 
and smoke, but like Poll, in the sailor's song, ‘I 
seldom swear.’ It gives me no pleasure, and I 
never do anything gratuitously bad.’ 

‘‘ Flora could not deny that these were among 
the objections she had to an intimacy with Miss 
Carr, but she wisely held her tongue upon the sub- 
ject. 

<¢¢ Ah, well,’ said Wilhelmina, after waiting a 
reasonable time for an answer, and getting none, 
‘Your silence is very conclusive evidence of the 
accusation I have brought against you. I give you 
credit for being honest, at least. You are no sneak, 
though I am rich, and you are poor. I verily be- 
lieve that you are prouder of your poverty than I 
am of my wealth. I know many persons who hate 
me, and would yet fawn to me before my face, 
while they abused me like pickpockets behind my 
back. You are not one of them, and I love you 
for that.’ 

‘¢Flora had a kindness for Wilhelmina. She be- 
lieved her to be mad, and not accountable for her 
actions, and she tried to persuade her to give over 
her rambling propensities, and accept the protec- 
tion of her brother's roof. This advice greatly dis- 
pleased Miss Carr. Flora might as well have 








dinner. After chatting awhile to Mrs. W. and 
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a cambric pocket-handkerchief, as to lay the least 
embargo upon that lady’s freedom of speech or ac- 
tion. 

‘¢ “Mind your own business! Mrs. Lindsay,’ she 
said, angrily. ‘I suffer no one to interfere with 
me, or my matters.’” 


There is more truth and less coarseness in 
the oe of the two sisters, Sophy and 
CharlotteGrimshawe, part of whichwe give :— 


‘* Sophy, the elder of the two, who was eighteen 
years of age, had been apprenticed for the last two 
years with a milliner of an inferior grade in the 
little seaport town ; and her term of service having 
expired, she had commenced making dresses in a 
humble way for the servants in respectable families. 
She had to work very hard for a very small re- 
muneration, for the competition was very great, 
and without lowering her prices to nearly one-half, 
she could not have obtained employment at all. 
She could easily have procured a service as a 
nurse-girl or housemaid in a gentleman’s family, 
but the novels she had read during her residence 
with Mrs. Makewell, the milliner, had filled her 
head with foolish notions of her own beauty and 
consequence, and yiven her ideas far above her 
humble station, quite unfitting her to submit 
patiently to the control of others. Besides being 
vain of a very lovely face, she was very fond of 
dress. A clever hand at her business, she contrived 
to give a finish and style to the homely materials 
she made, and which fitted so well her slender and 
gracefully-formed person. 

‘*Her love of admiration induced her to lay out 
all her scanty earnings in adorning herself, instead 
of reserving a portion to help to provide their daily 
food. Her sewing was chiefly done at home, and 
she attended upon her mother and sister, and pre- 
pared their frugal meals during the absence of Mary, 
whose situation in the ‘ Brig’s Foot’ she considered 
a perfect degradation. 

‘*Such was Sophy Grimshawe, and there are 
many like her in the world. Ashamed of poverty, 
in which there is no real disgrace, and repining at 
the subordinate situation in which she found her- 
self placed, she made no mental effort to improve 
her condition by frugal and patient industry, and 
a cheerful submission to the Divine will. She con- 
sidered her Jot hard, the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence cruel and unjust. She could not see why 
others should be better off than herself; that 
women with half her personal attractions should 
be permitted to ride in their carriages, while she 
had to wear coarse shoes and walk through the 
dust. She regarded every well-dressed female who 
passed the door with feelings of envy and hatred, 
which embittered her life, and formed the most 
rue y feature in the poverty she loathed and de- 
spised. 

Pe Charlotte, the sick girl, was two years younger 
than Sophy, and very different in person, mind, and 
character. A fair, soft, delicate face, more winning 
than handsome, but full of gentleness and sweet- 
ness, was a perfect transcript of the pure spirit that 
animated the faithful heart in which it was en- 
shrined. She might have been described in those 
charming lines of Wordsworth, as— 

‘The sweetest flower that ever grew 
Beside a cottage door.’ 

Contented in the midst of poverty, happy in the 
consciousness of moral improvement, patient under 
suffering, and pious without cant, or affectation of 
superior godliness, she offered, under the most 
painful circumstances, a rare example of Christian 
resignation to the will of God.” 

Then follows a very pleasing and touching 
account of domestic piety, of some of the 
incidents of which the author states in a foot 
note that she was a witness in real life :— 

“Tt wasastrange but beautiful sight to see that 
dying girl lying in the same bed instructing her 
helpless mother—a sight which drew tears from 
sterner eyes than mine. And virtue triumphed 
over obstacles which at first appeared insur- 
mountable. Before death summoned the good 


sible joy of hearing her mother read distinctly to 
her Christ's Sermon on the Mount. As the old 
woman concluded her delightful task, the grateful 
Charlotte exclaimed gently, in a sort of ecstasy— 
‘Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in peace.’ Her 
prayer was granted, and a few minutes after this 
ae and faithful disciple entered into the joy of her 
ord.” 


Flora’s story written during the voyage is 
one of the best parts of the book. 








Hither and Thither ; or, Sketches of Travel 
on both Sides of the Atlantic. By Reginald 
Fowler, Esq. F. R. Daldy. 

Tue places visited and here : by Mr. 
Fowler have been so often visited and 
described already, that nothing has led us to 
the perusal of his volume but the cheerfulness 
of his style, and the simplicity and truthful- 
ness of his remarks. Mr. Fowler’s sketches 
are derived from excursions made by him 
partly in the old world, partly in the new. 
They are not brilliant, nor are they in the 
slightest degree tedious ; they are not wanting 
in interesting details, and the narrative is the 
free outpouring of a steady and careful pen. 
Madeira, Lisbon, Gibraltar, and Cadiz have 
always something to interest the traveller, 
and we may pause here for an account of 
Palm Sunday in Seville : 


“The next day was Palm Sunday. The cere- 
monies commenced early in the morning by the 
Archbishop blessing the Palms. All day, funeral 
services were performed in the cathedral and 
various churches, and in the afternoon, at five 
o'clock, the grand procession of the day began to 
move. In the meantime, the balconies in the 
Calle de Sierpes, and the various plazas and streets 
through which it was to pass, were thronged with 
gaily dressed ladies; while below, rows of chairs 
were placed along the sides of the pavement—all 
prettily filled with the charming Sevillanas. At 
the same time, crowds of people, of both sexes, 
strolled up and down—a dense moving mass—such 
as is the *‘Corso,” at Rome, during the Carnival. 
The scene was exciting and gay. Nearly all the 
ladies wore the national costume, and looked mar- 
vellously well; while here and there a few bonnets 
did all they could to render their wearers as ugly 
as possible. 

‘*The procession was heralded by a file of sol- 
diers; after whom came, two abreast, holding aloft 
huge lighted candles, some twenty men (penitents), 
dressed in towering conical black hats, with masks 
over the face, and black garments bound round 
the waist by a yellow sash. These were suc- 
ceeded hy about the same number of persons 
dressed in a similar costume (except that it was 
white), with here and there a few men carrying 
small unlighted candles, dressed simply in black 
clothes, and bareheaded. After this came a huge 
car, with a figure representing our Saviour riding 
on an ass, and other full-length figures grouped 
around him, tawdry-looking and mean, like the 
second-hand fancy dresses at a costume shop in 
London. Then the same repetition of candles and 
black and white clothed persons, and another car 
borne on the shoulders of twenty or thirty men, 
representing our Saviour being led away bound, 
by soldiers, from the presence of Pilate. After 
this a band of bad music, followed by another car, 
with the crucified Saviour hanging to the cross—a 
horrible and heartrending figure—which could not 
be regarded without a shudder. During the pro- 
gress of the procession, I watched eagerly for any 
symptom of devotional feeling on the part of the 
spectators, but could not detect the slightest indi- 
cation of it. All seemed to think they were come 
there to assist in a show, and to admire and be 
admired: nothing more. 

‘‘The next part of the procession consisted of 
candles, and black and white costumed figures, 





daughter to a better world, she had the inexpres- 


and boys chanting some sacred music very jj. 
worse than a village band in a village church where 
there is no organ: then came another car, with g 
canopy, under which was the Virgin gorgeously 
arrayed in crimson and jewels, with a long black 
robe hanging from her shoulders, and by her side 
another figure; but whom it was intended to 
represent I could not learn. This was succeeded 
by a few soldiers, followed by a canopied car, on 
which flowers had been thrown from the balconies 
This car was ornamented with a great number of 
lighted candles in silver candlesticks, behind which 
was a covered tomb. A few more soldiers closed 
the procession, which occupied, in passing, about 
an hour and a half. To me, the whole affair was 
a tawdry burlesque of a most sacred subject, tending 
to cast ridicule on those hallowed persons whos 
history we are taught to consider with humble, 
unaffected piety, and complete respect. 
“Tt is possible that the very lowest orders of 
Spaniards may be affected properly by such a 
exhibition; but I cannot believe it could have 
any such effect on the well-educated ; and no such 
feeling was apparent to the eye. Should this be 
the case, how great is the sin of those who parade 
through the streets, and make a mere spectacle of 
such passages in the life of our Redeemer. 
‘‘The next morning I attended at the cathedral, 
to hear the service performed, during which the 
white curtain before the high altar is rent, ands 
discharge of artillery from the roof of the cathedral 
takes place, emblematic of the account in th 
gospel of the day. The cathedral was crowdel 
with thousands of people, and the voices of the 
officiating priests were good. The music ws 
solemn and simple; while the grouping of the 
congregation, and their attitudes, more than half 
Oriental, were picturesque in the extreme. 4s 
soon as the pealing guns had ceased to resound 
through the edifice, a flood of light from windows 
and opened doors rushed through the darknes, 
producing a startling effect. How well the Roma 
Catholics of all countries comprehend how to afiect 
the mind by the medium of the senses and the 
imagination ! = bs Me 
“Throughout Good Friday, interminable pr 
cessions paraded slowly through the streets. The 
only alteration was the introduction of penitentsm 
a pretty white dress, with blue masks and conical 
hats, and a few little girls dressed as peculiarly 
gaudy angels, covered with spangles and trumpery. 
White wings were attached to their shoulders, and 
their hats were adorned with ostrich-feathers. The 
poor little things sang dismal songs, and seeme 
terribly frightened. The procession lasted uit 
late in the evening: and, when seen slowly ap- 
proaching through the dark street, thronged wil 
a dense crowd, the effect is much finer than by 
day. Still, did the amusements (for that is really 
the proper term) of the holy week consist merely 
in these processions, they would present but few 
attractions. The traveller gladly turns from the 
tawdry, uninteresting show, to the people, who, 
full dress, crowd the streets.” 


For our next extract we quote 4 pass? 
from Mr. Fowler’s journal of his stay 
Malta :— 


“T visited both by land and by water the ode 
brated St. Paul’s bay. There is no reasit! - 
‘doubt but that Malta is the “Melita” dese “ 
by St. Paul as the scene of his shipwreck ; am ® 
hint even a doubt of this would be here the 
centrated essence of treason. There 18 ie 
rather more uncertainty as to the exact spot tid 
there is a bay with an island at its mouth, "is 
answers the description given of the scené y 
shipwreck by St. Paul in the last chapter ° 
Acts of the Apostles; and therefore wo 
upon reasonably enough as the place, an ‘le 
accordingly. On the island is a colossal jail 
St. Paul. Of course, too, there isa chapel de ‘id 
to him, and the very spot is pointed out a 
the vessel touched the ground. Here, * 
where, scepticism is invited to step im 1 
attempt to prove too much, This 38 an poet 
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The day, though early in spring, was very’ hot ; 
and I think I have rarely seen so many lizards 
racing over the rocks. As the weather was calm, 
I could not form much idea of what the place 
would be in a strong east wind or ‘ Gregale ; 

doubtless dangerous enough. The immediate 
country round the bay is desolate, and almost, if 
not the only building visible, except the chapel, is 
a fort garrisoned by a small detachment of the 
Malta fencibles. These forts are scattered here 
and there all round the island, and the officer in 
command must lead a sadly dull life. The road to 
the bay by land is rocky and bad, and offers no 
inducement except an extensive view over a great 

of the island at ‘Casal Nasciar.’ 

“ Antiquarians would do well to visit the neigh- 
bouring island of ‘Gozo,’ which possesses perhaps 
the best Pheenician remains extant. The crops 
on this island are better than on the large island, 
as the land lies higher and is not quite so parched 
by the heat and drought. The chief crops on both 
are corn, clover, and cotton. The last is manu- 
factured into a great variety of articles, some of 
which are much and justly esteemed. The stock- 
ings, gloves, mittens, and a peculiar kind of lace, 
are very beautiful and strong. Besides those 
branches of trade, great numbers of people are 
employed upon gold and silver filagree work ; but 
the gold is too pure, and consequently soft and 
brittle, for general use. The workmanship is, 
however, very beautiful. There is also a soft, 

rous, light kind of stone, in working which the 

tese masons (we may almost dignify them with 
the name of sculptors) are very skilful. Excellent 
copies of the most celebrated antique designs are 
“to be had. The stone will not bear exposure of 
any kind, or bad usage, but it is nevertheless 
highly prized. It is, as compared with marble, 
cheap, but one may easily spend a large sum of 
money in any of the shops devoted to the art. A 
great deal of this work is imported to England ; 
and is so well and carefully packed, that it rarely 
experiences injury. The freight and other expenses 
generally double the original cost. The Maltese 
are also expert carpenters and furniture brokers, 
and ship-building is carried on to a great extent. 
The dockyard is on a very large scale, and in 
general there is much activity in its various de- 
partments. Indeed, the naval service here is a 
great support to the trade and population. The 
grumbling of the people of Valetta when the fleet 
18 at sea, or much reduced in strength, is so stre- 
nuous as to be almost amusing ; they appear to 
consider a line-of-battle ship as a vested interest, 
and resent a departure as a robbery; the sixth- 
rates may come and go as they please. A smart 
frigate, with a dashing, expensive, hospitable ward- 
room mess, is also a Maltese pet.” 


‘gm: to the new world, let us hear what 
Mr. Fowler has to say of society in the Union: 


, To seize upon any peculiarity, and exaggerate 
it, is easy. To represent, as characteristic of a 
whole people, manners which are to be found in a 
mere section of it—to dress them up and present 
em to the reader in amusing language—may 
flatter national vanity ; but it is highly unfair. 
€ caricature is not the best likeness. I mixed, 
during several months, in every class of American 
rn The highly-bred English or French gen- 
eman, accustomed to the best and most refined 
Society, is not to be found in. America : there is no 
school for such. But you will find, with this ex- 
ception, most native Americans (I use this term 
visedly, because the States are deluged with 
people from other countries, who are the loudest 
in cers and most obtrusively ill-mannered) superior 
Intelligence and manners to persons filling the 

— position elsewhere. 
This is peculiarly the case with the lower order 
A cememigars Place the small yeoman or 
aes urer of England by the side of the same 
ae ain, and the contrast is great. The 
a : eavy clothes, slouching, lumbering walk, 
a speech, and lifeless stolidity of the one, do 
. 4ppear in a favourable light by the side of the 
» active, light-clothed, intelligent, inquisitive, 





and somewhat restless American. I have often 
sighed to think that the figure before me, clad in 
fustian shooting-coat, plush waistcoat, knee- 
breeches, gaiters, and half-boots, with a hundred- 
weight of iron on the soles, was a fair specimen of 
the English ‘raw material.’ Those who have 
been in America will, I am sure, agree with me in 
this. 

** Ascending a little higher in the social scale, 
there is less to reform, and therefore less superiority. 
Still the manners of the retail dealer, easy and self- 
reliant, are a great improvement upon the cringing, 


“humble servility often found in the shopkeeper at 


home. 

‘Amongst professional men there is not much 
difference. Education rubs down the salient 
angles everywhere; but I almost incline to think 
that in this class the scale would turn the other 


ay. 

‘Really good society is not easy of access to a 
traveller in the United States; he must not only 
come well recommended, ‘but must linger long 
upon his road. 

“The hotel, the steamboat, or the rail, are not 
fair places to judgeof national manners, particularly 
in a nation composed of such heterogeneous mate- 
rials as this. Quiet, educated people, in the re- 
public, keep rather in the background ; and such 
are to be found in all parts of the Union. 

‘*Society in New York has been much laughed 
at and abused. I do not feel that my experience 
would warrant me in doing so. Many a delight- 
ful day have I spent wandering on the banks of 
the Hudson, with kind, intelligent, and hospitable 
friends, whose homes were surrounded with every 
comfort and luxury, and whose doors were never 
closed against those who had a fair claim to enter 
them. They were, it is true, branded as ‘‘ Aristo- 
crats,” which, in America, means simply that they 
did not interfere in politics or municipal elections 
—were not at home either on the platform or the 
stump—used some little discretion in the choice of 
society, and were content to live quietly and un- 
seen amid the turmoil of the world around them. 
To differ, or to affect to differ, with the tastes and 


habits of the majority is, in America, a crying sin ;. 


it is considered an assumption of superiority, as 
conveying an indirect reproof, and as indicating 
that their conduct and opinions are open to excep- 
tion.” 


Enough has been said, our reader will 
doubtless think, of the Falls of Niagara, yet 
we are tempted to give this grand natural 
phenomena “ one cheer more.” 


‘“To describe the form of the Falls is, at the 
present moment, almost needless. Let the reader, 
however, stand with me on the green turf, a little 
below the Falls, on the American shore; on the 
left, the straight American Fall rushes tumul- 
tuously over the ledge, 200 yards in width, and 
150 feet high ; divided from this, by a few yards 
of rock, is the second silvery stream of water, 
scarcely seen or heeded by the side of its monstrous 
neighbours; beyond is ‘Goat Island,’ thickly 
covered with timber and shrubs, intersected in 
every direction by winding paths; passing this, 
and stretching over in horse-shoe shape to the 
Canada side, is the British Fall. This Fall is 600 
yards wide. At the edge of this Fall the water 
passes through and over a rocky bed, and is defi- 
cient in volume, but towards the centre of the 
Shoe it rolls its dark-green stream, slowly and 
massively over the ridge, in grandeur indescribable. 
Here the waters meet in direful strife; the eye 
cannot penetrate the depth. All is chaos—dread, 
mysterious, awful—and yet how beautiful. The 
sunbeams shine over its surface; the iris plays 
with the glittering spray, strong in its impalpa- 
bility ; but were twenty line-of-battle ships, in all 
their solid grandeur, to roll at once over the brink, 
they would be crushed into dust and powder in 
one second by the contending power around them. 

‘*No spectacle can be more sublime than the 
Great Fall, with the rapids above it. The latter 
come sweeping down in a curved line of glittering 
foam a mile in width. For about three miles above 





the Fall no boat can live; nothing can cross the 
stream ; destruction would be inevitable. 

‘‘When it is considered that the whole water 
of the huge American lakes (except Ontario), and 
fully one-half of the whole North American con- 
tinent, pours over this spot, it needs no effort of 
imagination to picture what it must be; its 
grandeur and sublimity are utterly beyond 
description ; live in the neighbourhood for weeks 
and months, and day by day it grows upon you; 
its power and its majesty enter slowly into the 
mind, but, when once grasped, can never be for- 
gotten.” 

Mr. Fowler, as a narrator of foreign scenes, 
incidents, and manners, is worthy of encou- 
ragement ; and we hope he may be tempted 
ere long to localities less frequently visited 
than those which form the subjects of his 
maiden sketches. 





Phemie Millar. By the Author of “ The 
Kinnears.” Hurst and Blackett. 
Puemie Mittar is a tale of Scottish life in 
the middle class, in which various characters 
and national usages and feelings are truthfully 
and pleasingly described. The heroine is the 
daughter of a wealthy fish-curer in a small 
Fife town, a girl fond of reading and full of 
poetical ideas, while all the rest of the family 
are commonplace, and cannot understand her 
dreamy ways, and her ignorance of common 
things. Here is her picture, with part of the 

domestic scene in the background :— 


‘‘Phemie was shading her face with her hand, 
and seeing through her fingers, not the blazing fire 
and polished grate, but the green lea-riggs re- 
sounding with the song of the lark and the freshly 
braided fields, white in the mists of early morning, 
with Hogg lying on his back among heather and 
brackens, dreaming bonnie Kilmeny and Burns 
walking by the side of his plough, and stopping to 
address the mountain daisy, or to spare 

‘The rough burr thistle spreading wide, 

Among the bearded bear.’ 
And she exclaimed enthusiastically, ‘I wish I were 
Colin.’ 

‘**TLassie, you would not need; you are helpless 
here, but what you would do in a farm-house, with 
the milk and outworking, taking up the service the 
whole year round, besides the throng time at 
harvest, it beats me to tell.’ 

‘“‘ Phemie sighed ; it was hard to be so constantly 
reminded of her uselessness ; it seemed as if she had 
not her place in the universe, yet she felt herself 
made for better things than to be protected and 
pitied. She had so warm a heart to the heartier, 
homelier aspects of life, that it was a double trial to 
be most rejected there. No one supposed that 
Isabella would not make a capital farmer's wife. 
Nay, had Providence placed her in a humbler 
sphere, what a blessing she would have been to 
mechanic, fisherman, or hind; whereas Phemie 
would have been their ruin, yet, but that Isabella 
was active, and had clever hands, and Phemie 
went about in a waking dream, and was slow and 
awkward like anyone unaccustomed to manual oc- 
cupations, where was the difference between them ? 
When would Isabella like the merry harvest field, 
the bustling potato ground, and bien stack yard, 
the wild herd laddie and the decent cottar wife, or 
‘the lone green holms of the sea,’ and the nets 
straining with the weight of their glistening trea- 
sure, or stretched out on the green turf to dry, the 
sturdy fisher in his striped woollen cap and long 
boots, and the bold blythe black-eyed girls, with 
their loads of bait, as she did? When would Isa- 
bella wish half so earnestly ‘the speeding of the 
plough,’ and ‘the stecking of the stile,’ or that 
those who were out on the great waters might 
reach their appointed haven in safety, and when 
would Isabella’s heart thrill to the first notes of 
‘The kye coming hame,’ and ‘the waking o’ the 
fauld,’ or the ‘boatie rows,’ and ‘caller Herrin ” 
It was unjust that none would allow Phemie her 
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deeper right of interest, her stronger bond of sym- 
pathy. 

‘*Mr. Millar came in presently to enjoy his 
comfortable fireside and ‘fine family.’ He reaped 
as he had sown, with his share of bitters neverthe- 
less. The night was cold, and he contrasted with 
great satisfaction their present house, lately built 
on his own plan, and at his own cost, with the 
inconveniences and draughts, and exposed situation 
of their former dwelling. It was a fertile subject 
with him, he never tired exulting over his inge- 
nious devices, entirely fulfilled in their present 
commodious, well-finished, well-furnished establish- 
ment. ‘It was a good hit the running up of that 
sea wall,’ he mused, in « tone of gratified retro- 
spection. ‘It forms a complete screen; I really 
believe it is that which has saved you from your 
rheumatism this year, mamma.’ ” 


There is a spirited account of the herring 
fishery on the east coast of Scotland, but the 
well known and graphic descriptions of this 
craft and its followers by Hugh Miller, ren- 
ders any other attempt comparatively tame. 
It first appeared in his volume of ‘ Scenes and 
Legends,’ but hes been reproduced in a more 
finished form in his autobiographical work, 
‘My Schools and Schoolmasters.’ In quieter, 
but equally truthful style, the author of 
‘ Phemie Millar’ describes some of the employ- 
ments and customs of the seafaring population 
among whom she lived. Of her pictures of 
rural scenery here is an example :— 


‘*The neighbourhood of Craiginch is at all times 
unsheltered and monotonous, exposed to blighting 
gales from the German ocean, often laden with 
those dense impalpable fogs, Walcheren born, for 
which Scotland is famous, But it has advantages 
of its own; it is a wide landscape, with a drapery 
simple as are the folds of the old grey plaid. You 
love it for its very absence of richness and 
grandeur ; unassuming and homely, you cling to it 
faithfully. When the night lowers, and the 
driving rack blots out the few landmarks, and the 
sea-mews scream in shore, you feel that it has a 
poetry of its own, and when the corn is waving all 
along the flat coast line, with its blue sea delt, and 
in the clean atmosphere and unbroken distance, 
you can count the spires of four or five parish 
churches, and when the sun shines brightly over 
all, you greet its beams like the smile on the quiet 
grave face of some plain, honest friend. If you 
have been brought up in such a district, it is a 
question whether the soft and fertile, the bold and 
picturesque in scenery, will speak to your heart 
with accents truer, or more touching. 

““Phemie loved this, her country side, in all 
seasons, and reckoned traversing it for three or 
four miles a great pleasure. Now, she had addi- 
tional source of enjoyment, fine weather, rapid 
motion, the company of young people, like herself, 
and Niel Farquharson to puzzle over and plague, 
she was not behind Janet Hunter and Jeannie in 
her mirth. 

“Sandy Rait considered the whole company 
under his guidance, and although relishing a look 
at the fields as well as his betters, would not tire 
his horse by moving faster or farther than he 
thought proper; but the girls indemnified them- 
selves for Sandy’s sober pace by ordering out Niel 
Farquharson to climb a-steep bank and pull them 
brambles, and to commit the less lawful act of 
license of procuring them half won pods of peas 
from the mingled pea and bean sheaves at the side 
of the road, and as a conclusion to his labours in 
their behalf, he was to pull up a great juicy 
turnip, shake it free from the accompanying earth, 
‘shaw’ it and peel it, previous to presiding honour- 
ably over its division among his clamorous em- 
ployers. 

**Once compelled to it, Niel performed his part 
tolerably, and deserved that Phemie should reserve 
for him the seat of honour next herself, her gloves 
in his pocket, and on alighting, her shawl and 
parasol to look after, besides the conveyance to its 
destination of the basket with that splendid military- 





looking lobster. To speak frankly, the -sedate 
young north-countryman looked a little restless 
and shy under these multiplied favours, and the 
waggish glances that gave them point.” 

The account of the return of Bob, the eldest 
son of the family, who had disappeared, and 
had not been heard of for eighteen months, is 
given with considerable dramatic effect. He 
had been to the northern whale fishery. The 
cause of his departure, and the feelings on his 
return, illustrate domestic occurrences com- 
mon enough in every grade of life. That 
most of the characters and incidents of the 
novel are of somewhat too ordinary and fami- 
liar a kind, will by many be considered its 
chief fault, for which the peculiarities of local 
scenery and customs do not sufficiently com- 
pensate to render the book generally attrac- 
tive. Of Phemie Millar, the heroine, let us 
only add that she is at last made happy by her 
marriage with a promising young artist, the 
son of humble parents in her native town. 








NOTICES. 


The Poetical Works of the late Catherine Grace 
Godwin. Edited, with a Sketch of her Life, by A. 
Cleveland Wigan. Illustrated with thirty-nine 
Engravings, Chapman and Hall. 

In outward appearance this is a most imposing 

work, being a large 4to volume of nearly six hun- 

dred pages, expensively printed, and copiously 
illustrated. Some of the poetry is of a pleasing 
kind, and the character of the lady as recorded 
in the prefatory memoir appears to have been 
marked by both social and literary accomplish- 
ments. But nothing, save the same spirit of affec- 
tion for departed worth which led the Indian 
prince to build the Taj Mehal, or some express 
provision made by the author for the publication 
of her works, can account for the appearance of 
the poems in this form of ambitious splendour. 
The object is of course gained of leaving a per- 
manent memorial of the writer's genius and worth 
in the possession of her friends ; but a work of this 
kind can hardly be expected to claim wide favour 
from the general public. At the same time, Jet not 
the desire to avoid being biassed by outward ap- 
pearance lead the reader to the opposite tendency 
of unfair prejudice against the book, as is apt to 
be the case with sensible persons in judging of 
character. by outward display. There are many 
striking and pleasing pieces in Mrs. Godwin’s 
collection of poetry ; and we think that Mr. Words- 
worth expressed a fair and candid opinion of the 
writer's general merit, when, in reply to the request 
that the volume, The Wanderer’s Legacy, and other 
Poems, published in 1828, might be inscribed to him, 
he said, after acknowledging handsomely the mark 
of respect, ‘‘I have read your volume carefully 
through, with much pleasure. Wherever it is read, 
such poetry cannot but do you honour. It is neither 
wanting in feeling, nor in that much rarer gift, 
which is the soul of poetry, imagination. There 
is a great command of language, and occasionally 
fine versification.” The most interesting of the 
poems are ‘‘The Wanderer’ and “ Destiny.” 

Some of the minor pieces, which originally ap- 

peared in annuals and magazines, are spirited and 

elegant. Of the engravings, most of the land- 
scapes and some of the figures are finely drawn ; 
but a few of the latter, such as the picture of 

Leontio and Elena, are very inferior in style, and 

are almost caricatures of the scenes which they are 

meant to illustrate. 


The History of Yucatan from its discovery to the 
close of the Seventeenth Century. By Charles 
St. John Fancourt, Esq., recently H. M. Super- 
intendent of the British Settlements in the Bay 
of Honduras. Witha map. Murray. 

THE knowledge of the history of Yucatan has 

hitherto been very limited, having to be derived 

from Spanish authors, many of whose works are 
rare and not easily accessible. Mr. Fancourt has 
therefore done good service to literature by pre- 
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paring the present summary of events of such 
importance in the history of the new world, 
story of the first discovery and settlement of thesg 
regions by the Spaniards in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century is here narrated in a Concise but 
spirited manner, commencing with the last yo 

of Columbus in 1502, and of Juan Diaz de Solis 
and Vicento Zanes Pinzon in 1506, of Grijalva, 
and of Cortes. Mr. Fancourt describes the pr 
gress of European adventure and conquest, a3 
recorded by Bernal Diaz Herrera, Cogolludo, ani 
other Spanish historians, Of the various Indian 
races and tribes remarkable notices are given, jp. 
cluding the Aztecs, whose name lately received sp 
much notoriety in this country from the alleged 
cimens of a variety of their race exhibited jp 
London and the provinces. The present volume 
may be regarded as introductory to a work which 
Mr. Fancourt is preparing on the more recent 
history of Yucatan, since the British log-wood 
cutters commenced their operations in the country, 
with an account, historical and descriptive, of 
British Honduras, down to the close of the admi. 
nistration of the author’s predecessor in the govem- 
ment, Major-General Macdonald. A very good 
map accompanies the volume. 


Emmanuel Appadocea ; or Blighted Life. A tale of 
the Boucanecrs. By Maxwell Philip. 2 vol, 
C. J. Skeet. 

THIS is a story of the Buccaneers, or Boucaneer, 

as the author terms them, in which Emmanuel ap. 

pears as a most accomplished and fascinating hen, 

There are stirring incidents in the tale ; but neither 

pirates nor English sailors are much like the repre 

sentations here given. The pictures are dram 
more from theatrical and conventional ideas of such 
people than from real life. But some of the de 
scriptions of scenery in Trinidad, the authors 
native island, are very good, and the account of 
cruelties to the poor blacks have the air of to 
truthful reality. The author says that he wnte 
his tale when ‘‘his feelings were roused up tos 
high pitch of indignant excitement, by a statement 
of the cruel manner in which the slave-holders of 

America deal with their slave-children.” The 

reader will scarcely fail to enter warmly into the 

author’s feelings in regard to this dark subject. 

Some of the scenes have a wild melodramatic 

interest. 








SUMMARY. 


A NEW edition, enlarged, of the treatise on Te 
Laws of War affecting Commerce and Shipping 
by H. Byerley Thomson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.,) is a work useful for refer 
ence at the present time. Encouraged by the 
favour with which the volume has been received by 
the mercantile world, for whose use it is intended, 
the author is preparing another treatise on the lavs 
of War, relating to the army, navy, and militia, 3 
compendium of legal information which will b 
equally opportune and useful with its compan 
volume, 

A second edition of Thoughts on Self-Culturt, 
addressed to women, by Maria G. Grey cand bet 
sister, Emily Shirreff, authors of ‘ Passion and 
Principle,’ (Hope and Co.,) contains much mater 
worthy of study and consideration. An elementaly 
work on Sacred History, with a Compendium 
Ecclesiastical History to the Accession of Con#ar 
tine, edited by the Rev. J. P. Chambers, Rect 
of Hedenham, Norfolk, (Hope and OCo.,) 8 
adapted as a text book for instruction. ; 

In Murray’s Railway Reading a Second Series f 
Essays for the Times (Murray) contains the ral 
ing articles, reprinted from that journal, — e 
Lord Coke, Layard’s Last Discoveries, Ty 
Mansfield, Lion-Hunting in Africa, Jeremy 487 
lor, Lord Clarendon and his Friends, John 
ling, Americans in England, Francis Chantrey, 
Lord Langdale, Autobiography of a Chartist, 
ghanistan, The Greek Revolution, Dickens 
Thackeray. The subjects are so diverse, 
merits of the papers so various, that we supp 
they are from the pen of different literary Shee 
butors, In Shaw's Family Library VJ. ¥ 
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a volume on The Modern Mystery of Table- Rap- 
ping, by J. G. Macewalter, addresses itself to po- 
pular credulity and curiosity, on a subject which 
more important affairs have happily withdrawn 
fi eneral notice. 

mot Plain and Easy Account of the British Ferns, 
with a glossary of terms, (Hardwicke,) is compiled 
from standard works, and may serve as a key to 
larger treatises in this department of cryptogamic 
botany. ry ee 

The fourth volume of the new edition of Thiers 

History of the French Revolution, translated by 
Frederick Shoberl. The supplementary notes, from 
yarious authors who have narrated the events of 
the same period, form a valuable feature of this 
edition, which is also illustrated with good engrav- 
ngs. 
"Those who are interested in the shaving contro- 
versy will find the arguments on the hirsute side of 
the question tersely and sensibly stated, in a tract 
by David, The Beard! why do we Cut it of? (Bos- 
worth.) . 

In Gleig’s series of school publications appear 
Forms of a Set of Books, by Single and Double En- 
try, adapted to the Elements of Book-Keeping, in 
six parts, by A. K. Isbister, (Longman and Co.) 

In Bohn’s Illustrated Library (H. G. Bohn) is 
published the fifth edition of T'’asso’s Jerusalem De- 
livered, translated by J. H. Wiffen, with life of the 
author, and a postscript to the life of John Devey, 
who adds a few facts and statements which recent 
Italian writers have gleaned concerning Tasso. 

Four lectures on Larly Education, delivered in 
the Hall of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, 
by W. H. Bainbrigge, F.R.C.S., are published by 
request of some of the auditors, (Blackader and 
Co.) On the physical department of youthful train- 
ing some valuable practical suggestions are given. 
Under the title of ‘Great Truths for Thoughtful 
Moments,’ a series of little books are issued, by the 
same publishers, (Blackader and Co.,) the last of 
which is entitled The Power of Personal Godliness, 
by the Rev. H. Burgess, LL.D., Curate of St. 
Mary’s, Blackburn. 

A short poem on Home, by Mr. G. A. Hughes, 
treats of familiar topics suggested by that title in 
pleasing strains. In the Traveller's Library (Long- 
man and Co.), number sixty contains Zhe Present 
State of Morocco, by Xavier Durrien. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Alison’s Europe, People’s edition, Vol. 5, post 8vo, cloth, 4s, 
Angelo: a Story of Modern Life, 2 vols. post 8vo, £1 1s, 
Aubrey, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Banfield’s Statistical Companion, 1854, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Barnes's (A.) Apostolic Church, 3rd edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Bibliotheca Classica, Vols. 3 and 4, Herodotus, 2 v., £1 12s. 
Bohn’s British Classies: Addison, Vol. 3, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
—— Classical Library: Catullus, Tibullus, &., post 8vo, 5s, 
—— Ecclesiastical Library: Ecclesiastical History, 5s, 
——— Standard Library: Locke’s Works, Vol. 1, 3s. 6d. 
wman’s Practical Chemistry, 2nd edition, 12mo, 6s. 6d. 
Buchan’s (A. W.) Reader, 12mo, bound, 3s. 
Campbell’s (Lady) Cabin by the Wayside, feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 
Cecil’s (R.) Remains by Rev. J. Pratt, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Cotton’s Short Prayers, 5th edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Daltons (The), by C. Lever, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, reduced, 14s, 
D Arblay’s Diary, new edition, Vol. 3, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 
Ellet 8 Family Pictures, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
ends in Council, 2 vols. feap. Svo, cloth, 9s. 
Guthrie's (J. E.) First False Step, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Hopkins (T,) on Atmospheric Changes, 2nd edition, 8vo, 9s, 
Hymns for Infant Minds, 42nd edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Lingard’s England, Vol. 1, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Lloyd (W. W.) on the Shield of Achilles, royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Maddock (A. B.) on Mental and Nervous Disorders, 5s. 6d. 
Nott 8 Memoirs, &., edited by J. H. Stocqueler, 2 vols., £1 8s, 
Orr’s Circle of the Sciences, Vol. 1, boards, 2s, 6d.; cloth, 3s, 
Parson’s Treatise on the Law of Wills, 8vo, boards, 8s, 6d 
Poems by Melanter, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Professor (The), by E. Carlen, 3 vols, post 8vo, £1 11s, 6d, 
Rienzi, by Bulwer, 12mo, boards, 1s, 6d. 
Smeaton’s jem mi new pe ora 18mo, cloth, 5s. 
San, + ainter, new edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Stewart 8 (J.) Stable Economy, 6th edition; fep. cloth, 6s, 6d. 
§ tricklend 8 Queens of England, Vol. 5, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
= French Revolution, Vol. 5, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
jomson’s (H. B.) Laws of War, 2nd edition, boards, 4s. 6d. 
— (W.) Outlines of the Laws of Thought, 7s. 6d. 
es veller’s Library, No. 60: Present State of Morocco, 1s. 
Toppaneger’s English-German Grammar, 5th edition, 6s. 
Was s Ten Thousand a Year, Vol. 1, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
e Get. C. F.) Juries of France, feap. 8vo, 3s.; sd. 2s, 
"i hom ) ted and How to Get Married, post 8vo, bds., 2s, 
illiams’s Modern German and English Dialogues, 3s, 6d, 











PROFESSOR JAMESON OF EDINBURGH. 


ANOTHER of the great names of the University of 
Edinburgh has disappeared. Last week died 
Robert Jameson, the veteran Professor of Natural 
History and Keeper of the University Museum. 
He had attained the age of 81 years, and the 50th 
year of his professorship. Latterly he was con- 
fined to his home by continued illness and infirmity, 
but, to the last, retained his enthusiastic devotion 
to science. 

Professor Jameson.was born at Leith in 1773. 
He studied medicine in his youth, but abandoned 
all intentions of pursuing the practice of that pro- 
fession very early, the attractions of the natural 
history sciences having more charms for him. The 
professional studies through which he had gone 
proved, however, highly useful to him during his 
after-teachings, and enabled him to appreciate duly 
the physiological as wellas the systematic elements 
of natural history. This the pages of the ‘Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal’ amply prove. He must have 
made rapid progress in geological studies at an 
early age, since, in his 25th year, he published his 
account of the geology of Arran and the Shetland 
Islands, and, in 1800, his ‘Mineralogy of the 
Scottish Isles.’ 

To perfect himself in his favourite pursuits he 
proceeded to Frieburg, and became a disciple of the 
celebrated Werner, of whose peculiar doctrines he 
was for some time one of the ablest advocates, and 
in grateful commemoration of whose merits he 
founded the Wernerian Society, a body that by its 
meetings and transactions has rendered memorable 
services to natural history. Professor Jameson's 
German studies proved afterwards not only of no 
small advantage to himself, but also to science 
throughout Britain; for at a time when compara- 
tively few persons studied the German language, 
or made themselves acquainted with the doings of 
German philosophers, the editor of the ‘Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal’ kept naturalists and geolo- 
gists well informed of the progress of their sciences 
in the states of Germany. In 1804, on the death 
of Dr. Walker, a philosopher and practical natu- 
ralist of-great merit, whose name deserves to be 
better known than it now is, Mr. Jameson was 
appointed his successor in the Edinburgh chair of 
natural history. From that time forward, he ex- 
ercised a great influence through the medium of 
his numerous pupils, many of whom became highly 
eminent. Quick to perceive true merit, and ever 
watchful of indications of scientific ability, he never 
lost sight of any student who manifested a love for 
natural history in any of its branches. It was 
during the highly instructive walks and excursions 
of his class, led by himself, to explore the numerous 
and curious geological phenomena with which the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh abounds, that he 
made those personal discoveries, and laid the foun- 
dations for affectionate friendship with his juniors. 
These rambles were among the chief attractions of 
his course, and as long as his strength permitted 
him to conduct them, he had a large body of ad- 
miring disciples. Many of the ablest geologists 
and .naturalists of our time, both British and 
foreign, were thus trained under him. 

Among his larger works, the principal is the 

‘System of Mineralogy,’ first published in 1806, 
and in a different form in 1816. Many papers 
and memoirs on the same theme came from his pen. 
During the earlier years of his professorship he paid 
much attention to zoology, and contributed impor- 
tantly to the investigation of the marine animals of 
the Scottish seas. In his management of-the mu- 
seum under his charge, all the branches of natural 
history to which it is devoted received equal and 
just attention. He continued to edit the famous 
scientific periodical known by his name to the last. 
It originated in 1819. 

Professor Jameson was unmarried. In private 
life he was the kindest of relatives, and beloved by 
a large circle of friends. His house was the resort 
of every person of merit and distinction who came 
to or passed through Edinburgh. In person he 


was slender and wiry, with a countenance strongly 
expressive of vivid intellectual power. 


The citizens of Edinburgh have shown their high 
sense of the merits of this distinguished man by 
awarding him a public funeral. In the honour 
thus paid, lately to Wilson and now to Jameson, 
we recognise a perception of the true dignity of 
literary and scientific avocations on the part of the 
people of Scotland, which we fear we should seek 
for in vain on this side of the Tweed. 

Ata meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council 
on Monday, it was resolved, on the motion of the 
Lord Provost (the appointment being in the gift of 
the Crown),’ to present a memorial to the Home 
Secretary, recommending Professor Edward Forbes 
to his favourable consideration, as being qualified 
in an eminent degree to fill the vacant chair; and 
we have reason to believe that the office would be 
accepted. Although we should not but rejoice at the 
good fortune of the people of Edinburgh in having 
their University department of natural history 
placed under the direction of so distinguished a na- 
turalist, we shall have sincerely to regret his re- 
moval from the King’s College chair, and from 
the London Museum of Geology. The loss to the 
latter institution and to the Geological Survey, of 
the services of Profesor Edward Forbes, will not 
easily be repaired; and his absence from the 
councils and evening meetings of the Royal and 
Geological Societies of London, of the latter of 
which he is the president, to say nothing of more 
private associations of learned and scientific men, 
will be severely felt by a numerous circle of admirers 
and attached metropolitan friends. 


WATER COLOUR SOCIETY. 


GREAT and popular as the merits of this time- 
honoured institution always are, the Painters in 
Water Colours have this year produced an exhibi- 
tion quite unrivalled in the strength and brilliancy 
of its effects. The occurrence of a fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Society’s Exhibition naturally leads 
to the reflection of the great and astonishing pro- 
gress in art—of which it has been the representative 
and exponent—of the various styles it has been the 
means of bringing into notice and eminence, and of 
the distinguished names which have both borrowed 
from and added to its celebrity. Nor can a com- 
parison be instituted for one moment between the 
first rude washings of Girtin, or the early essays of 
Prout, which are now treasured as_ historical 
curiosities in the portfolios of connoisseurs, with 
the brilliant and elaborate compositions in this 
room, without producing a feeling of triumph in 
the successful progress which leisure, taste, and 
education have during these years produced, both 
in art-production and art-feeling. Yet, not these 
cheering considerations, nor the prestige of past 
celebrity, or even an association of eminent names, 
or the re-introduction to old favourites, are alto- 
gether the source of the very sincere gratification 
with which this year’s Exhibition has been uni- 
versally welcomed. This is rather to be found in 
the substantial merits of the great majority of the 
works, the earnest labour and skill which have 
been bestowed upon them, as if by men who feel 
they are appreciated, and the remarkable absence 
of those fatal blots, or blanks, from which the eye 
naturally turns aside, in the shape of incompetent 
or bad pictures. 

It will be acknowledged at once that the crown- 
ing effect of the whole collection is given by some 
very gorgeous specimens of colour by Carl Haag; 
and he is closely followed by Mr. Duncan and Mr. 
T. M. Richardson in the same points of distinction ; 
but to those who are willing to look further than a 
first effect, a very large class of excellent painting, 
though less immediately conspicuous, will be found 
to repay the search, First, however, in point of 
distinction are to be noted the Morning in the 
Highlands (83), and the Evening at Balmoral 
Castle (201), above referred to, of Carl Haag. This 
bold and accomplished artist carries his execution to 
the utmost limits of his materials, and whatever 
can possibly be done with paper and paint seems to 
be attempted, and generally with success, in his 
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the door of the castle, in the latter of these subjects, 
is evidently a point upon which no care and skill 
have been spared, and the tint of the torchlight 
upon the lace of the men may be selected as a most 
perfect instance of truthful adaptation. Through- 
out the scene, high as the scale of colour is, the 
warm effect is powerfully maintained, and with 
little sense of exaggeration. The stag has truly 
not the luxurious flow of Landseer’s outline about 
it; and those difficult subjects, the waiting gentle- 
men, &c., have to struggle against an air of wooden 
imbecility, which may possibly be true to nature 
after all; but the elaboration of detail and the glow 
of colour are pre-eminent. We observe that Mr. 
Haag announces himself as Court Painter to the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg; but besides these brilliant 
specimens of the courtier style of art, he contributes 
also a Tivoli (82), which is evidently studied from a 
foreign source, and is in quite the conventional 
style of this class of subject. The lower part of 
this picture is dark, and forms a pleasing contrast 
to the warm glow of the ruin; as a study it 
deserves attention. The head called Un Campa- 
gnole (131) is in a still higher style, and in all points 
of treatment is a most masterly and successful per- 
formance. 

Mr. T. M. Richardson again unfolds some glow- 
ing passages from the [Italian mountain scenery. 
The Val St. Nicolia (14) deserves a close attention, 
and is full of subject of the highest interest. 
Here, however, as in Mr. Haag’s pictures, the 
materials give way under the painter’s attempts, 
and the treatment of the distant mountains, and 
of the dark recesses of the ravine on the right, 
wonderful as it is, is yet beyond the power of 
Water Colours. The View of the Town of 
Lagonegro (179) again is a subject, if possible, 
more elaborate, more rich and brilliant than the 
preceding. But amongst the most successful of 
this artist’s works must be noted a pair of cabinet 
subjects, called La Filatrice (145) and La 
Cantatrice (149), the former of which is unsur- 
passed by anything in the reom for rich; varied, 
and delicious colour. The style of the figures is 
such as to convey no notion of originality in their 
composition, but seldom has this branch of the art 
been carried to higher excellence than in the former 
of these two productions. 

The works of Mr. J. Duncan, the Callows, 
Frederick Taylor, J. T. Lewis, Hunt, and others, 
are of unusual interest and merit, but we are com- 
pelled to defer a more special notice to a future 
occasion. It is enough to say, that though not 
large, consisting of 356 subjects, this gallery is one 
of the finest Exhibitions that the Society has pro- 
duced of late years. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


ACTIVE preparations are being made on a large 
‘ seale, for a grand ‘ Educational Exhibition,’ to be 
held in July, August, and September, in St. 
Martin’s Hall. The Council consists of most of 
the principal men of rank and eminence in science 
and art, and the office of President has been 
accepted by the Earl Granville, who has named 
the following members to serve on sub-committees 
for correspondence, for classification, arrangement, 
and selection, and for lectures. The Committee 
met on Friday last at five o’clock, and after elect- 
ing for its Chairman the Earl Granville, who has 
accepted the office, proceeded to name the mem- 
bers to serve on the sub-committees as follows ;— 
1. Sub-committee for Correspondence : — Lord 
Berriedale, Lord Ebrington (chairman), Mr. Joseph 
Kay, Mr. F. R. Sandford, Mr. E. C. Tuffnell, ana 
Mr. Twining. 2. Sub-committee for Classifica- 
tion, Arrangement, and Selection. — Rev. J. 
Barlow, H. Cole, H. Chester, Rev. S. Clark, Rev. 
G. C. Crossley, C. W. Dilke, H. Dunn, P. 
Graham, Dean of Hereford, Edward Hughes, 
John Hullah, Rev. M. Mitchell, Rev. H. Moseley, 
Dr. Playfair, J. Reynolds, B. Scott, T. Twining, 
j un., Professor Willis (chairman), J. Waley. 3. 
Sub-committee for Lectures.—Messrs. C. Babbage, 
Rev. J. Barlow, Sir G. Clerk, Bart., Dean of 
Hereford, R. Hunt, Dr. Latham, W. Linton, 





H. C. Lunn, Rev. H. Moseley, Professor R. Owen, 
Dr. Playfair, Rev. Baden Powell, Rev. P. Smith, 
Professor John Wilson, R. N. Wornum. The 
Sub-committee for Finance has met twice. The 
Sub-committee for Correspondence has met twice. 
The Sub-committee for Classification, Arrange- 
ment, and Selection, met on Tuesday, and deter- 
mined to issue forthwith a Classified List of Objects 
for Exhibition. The sub-committee of Lectures 
has met once. Mr. H. Chester, the Chairman of 
Council, is ex officio a member of all Committees 
and all Sub-committees. Mr. Dodd has been ap- 
pointed General Superintendent of this Exhibition. 
The first meeting of the General Committee was 
held at the Society’s House on Monday, when the 
following resolutions, embodying the general prin- 
ciples on which the Exhibition should be conducted, 
were agreed to:—Ilst. The proposed Educational 
Exhibition is intended to illustrate the condition of 
Elementary Education in the United Kingdom and 
its Colonies, Continental Europe, and the United 
States of America, by bringing together complete 
collections of educational appliances and objects, 
such as—Ist. Models of school buildings, arrange- 
ments, and fittings, Books, Maps, Diagrams, Mo- 
dels, Apparatus, &c. ; 2nd. Specimens of the work 
done in schools, viz., Drawings, Writings, Needle- 
work, &c. ; 3rd. Laws of Public Instruction, Sta- 
tistics of Education, School Regulations, Time 
Tables, &c. 2nd. That the Exhibition be opened 
in St. Martin’s Hall, in the last week of June, and 
be kept open for about three months. 3rd. That 
it is highly desirable that means should be found to 
render the collection permanent, as the basis of a 
National Museum of Education. 4th. That all 
Boards, Societies, and Individuals, concerned or 
taking an interest in education, be invited to co- 
operate in forming the Exhibition. 5th. That all 
articles sent for Exhibition, should be accompanied 
by sufficient explanatory information as to their 
use ; and that those from foreign countries should 
also be accompanied, as far as possible, by an 
account of the system of instruction under which 
they are used. 6th. That it is very desirable that 
articles sent for exhibition should be priced, and 
that the terms on which they can be supplied to 
schools should be stated. 7th. That although the 
primary object of the exhibition has reference to the 
elementary and technical instruction of the work- 
ing-classes, articles suitable for use in Institutes, 
or in Trade or other Schools, may be freely admit- 
ted so far as the space will allow. 8th. That it is 
desirable that during the period of the Exhibition, 
lectures be delivered, and papers read, on the sub- 
ject of the collections exhibited, and on the theory 
and practice of education ; and that arrangements 
be made for bringing together persons engaged in 
instruction, and for enabling them to profit by the 
information afforded, and to discuss practical sub- 
jects connected with schools. 9th, That sub-com- 
mittees should be appointed for Finance, Corre- 
spondence, Classification of the Collection and 
Arrangement of the Building, and Lectures. 

The government lately appointed Dr. Lees of 
Edinburgh assistant to Professor Duncan, in the 
mathematical chair of the University of St. An- 
drews, ‘‘with all the powers and privileges of a 
professor.” This appointment has given offence to 
the academical authorities. They do not impugn 
the right of the Crown to make the appointment, 
nor do they venture to disparage the claims of 
Professor Lees, but they object on technical grounds 
to the arrangement, as giving to the chair of mathe- 
matics two votes in the senate. We do not see that 
any legal difficulty can arise from this. The chair 
may have only one vote, the junior professor using 
his right only in the absence of the senior profes- 
sor, whose age or infirmities will probably preclude 
him from taking active part in the public duties of 
his office. But it is generally understood that the 
opposition is really directed against Dr. Lees per- 
sonally, another candidate having been favoured 
by some of the local authorities. Dr. Lees has 
long been distinguished as an able and zealous 
mathematical teacher, especially in connexion with 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, and the 
Edinburgh School of Arts. With the success and 
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that his mind was upset, in which state he com 
mitted suicide. The attempt to remove bee 4 
himself is not forgotten, a purpose from which 
Emperor recoiled, with his usual good sens 
and tact, on hearing the indignant feeling xP! ble 
in all countries. But it seems that the reer 4 
attachés of the Observatory were not —s " 
retain their posts, which formed part of M. Ma 
vais’ trouble and grief. Se the 

Lord Cockburn, one of the Scottish is od 
friend and biographer of Jeffrey, died at Edin 


honourably associated, and we believe thai it Wy -— 
through his connexion with what is justly bie on We 
the model School of Arts in the kingdom, ths, " disting 
name was chiefly commended to the Governn ' be 
and its advisers. The University of $¢, hile advan 
ought to be glad of acquiring the servic a, as @ 
professor bringing with him the reputation of med e-aI 
professional experience and public spirit, as yj belove 
as of scientific attainments. If there is cays fr only 
surprise at all in the matter, it is thata tes a 
accustomed to the busy practical schools of moder esl 
science should be ambitious of occupying a cy whic 
in this venerable but remote and decaying seat cf ably r 
learning. i ee 

M. Geoffrey Saint Hilaire and other eminey a 
naturalists in France, are beginning to tum ther = 
serious attention to the acclimatation or domestiy. 
tion ‘of animals, which have hitherto been totaly a 
unknown to Europe, or known only as objec ¢ te d 
scientific or idle curiosity. Within the last month ea : ; 
they have received for the Jardin des Plantes, x a 
Paris, a number of Yaks from China—an anim: ho 
which Buffon says “is more precious than all the i i 7 
gold of the New World.” In Thibet and Chin po : 
this animal serves as a horse, an ass, a cow, and it m 
sheep ; he bears heavy burdens, draws large loads, : Be 
supplies milk, has flesh which is excellent, a has t 
hair which can be wrought into warm cloths, 1 Bele’ 
naturalize him, therefore, in Europe would bea State 
immense service to mankind ; and as he bears oild am 
bravely the French naturalists bave every hopethat 08 
they will be able to do so—though, by the way, the o 
late Lord Derby made the attempt and failed, Som oth 
Chinese have have been brought over to attend the pie 
Yaks, and they will teach the French the way o oe 
treating them and of curing them in sicknes, e t 
The Yaks are of lowish stature, are singulily i ke 
shaggy, and have tails more bushy than those of rea 
horses. It is to be hoped that England will take ‘ts 
her share in endeavouring to accustom Asiatic, ay 
American, and African animals to our European ee 
climates. It is not very creditable to our boastel pos 
nineteenth century, that in this respect it is fit a 
behind the old Romans :—out of the many thot- ae 
sand species of which the animal creation consist, for 
only between forty and fifty are in fact dome ee 
ticated. lati 

Our remarks on the death of M. Mauvais, of the pee 
Paris Observatory, have elicited a further expl pre 
nation of this melancholy affair. Our information pu 
having been derived from several independent “ 
sources, it was not hastily nor groundlessly that matt 
we made the announcement that seems to have rec 
given offence to M. Le Verrier and his frien fre 
in ovr paper of April 15, we inserted M. Faye’ - 
lengthened statement, though it commenced with 
the remark that we had made ‘une accusatiol th 
terrible contre M. Le Verrier et contre le Gov a 
vernement Frangais.’ It appears from the accout of 
of the matter published in a Parisian scientific fi 
journal, ‘Cosmos,’ of the 14th of April, that Fy pa 
Le Verrier had done all he could to retain M. Mav we 
vais in the Observatory, and that after he bade ~ 
signed, he had been induced to accede to the sol b 
citations addressed to him to resume his Iaboun. te 
But at this point the editor of ‘Cosmos say§~ t] 
‘On eut, hélas! le triste courage de lui dir qt h 
cette détermination spontanée, qui lui était cum ¥ 
mandée par son propre intérét, autant que 8 
Vintérét de la science, était un outraged la mé 0 
moire d’Arago! Et sans le vouloir, sans le pre t 
voir, sans doute, on I’a tué!’ This account of the t 
matter confirms what alone we at first stated, ts : 
poor Mauvais took so much to heart the abrupt ‘ 
and sweeping changes made in the Observatory, ! 
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on Wednesday. As an advocate Henry Cockburn 
distinguished himself in early life, and he had long 
been one of the leading men at the bar before he was 
advanced in 1834 to the bench, where his ability 
as a judge was equally conspicuous. As a 
citizen, Lord Cockburn was much respected and 
beloved. Although the ‘Life of Jeffrey’ is his 
only published work of any importance, his 
literary pursuits, and his taste in the fine arts, 
have been long known beyond the local circles in 
which he moved. His name will also be honour- 
ably remembered as one of the associates of Jeffrey, 
Horner, Brougham, Sidney Smith, and the rest of 
the little band of youthful writers who, at the time 
of the first starting of the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
gave so great an impulse to the politics and litera- 
ture of this country. 

The French government on Sunday last promul- 
gated ine the ‘Moniteur’ the treaty with Belgium, 
for the suppression of literary piracy, and the pro- 
tection of literary property. This treaty, which has 
heen several times noticed in this journal, was con- 
cluded in 1852, but political causes have heretofore 
retarded the promulgation of it. It is for French 
literature of the very highest importance—as it is 
in Belgium that the piracy of French publications 
has been for years carried on on the largest scale. 
Belgium in fact was to France what the United 
States have been to us. In addition to ‘‘ books, 
pamphlets, and other writings,” the treaty extends 
protection to niusical compositions, designs, paint- 
ings, sculpture, engravings, lithography, and ‘all 
other similar productions of the literary and artistic 
domain.” Dramatic pieces count as literary pro- 
perty ; but for the performance of them, payment 
is to be made according to a fixed tariff, which 
varies in proportion to the population of the towns 
in which the performance takes place. And apropos 
of artistic property in France, we may mention that 
in virtue of a law just passed and published, the 
widows and children of musical authors and com- 
posers will be entitled to the same proprietorship 
in their works as is enjoyed by those of literary 
men—that is, the widows for life, and the children 
for thirty years after their parents’ death. The 
law in question remedies a defect in French legis- 
lation which for too many years has been a scandal 
anda wrong. For what ‘reasonable reason” the 
productions of men of musical genius fell to the 
public after their death, to the exclusion of their 
wives and children, when literary works, however 
unimportant, enjoyed ample protection—it would 
require a wise man to tell. But lawgivers not un- 
frequently do acts which pass the understanding of 
ordinary mortals. 

The name of Nicholas Gogol will be familiar to 
the literary public as that of a Russian poet, no- 
velist, and dramatist of considerable merit. One 
of his most popular dramatic pieces is a comedy in 
five acts, called Revizor, in which the proverbial 
corruption of Russian functionaries is satirized 
With really remarkable power. When the play 
Was presented to the theatrical censor at St. Peters- 
burg it was peremptorily rejected ; but Gogol ob- 
tained an audience of the Emperor Nicholas, read 
the manuscript to him, and got his permission to 
have the piece performed. The success it obtained 
was very great, and has been lasting. As the Rus- 
Fe happen just now to be exciting a good deal 
rh —" in western Europe, the manager of 
an re St. Martin Theatre, at Paris, fancied 

1s comedy of Gogol would please the Parisians, 
and, accordingly, he a few nights ago brought out 
. translation of it, under the title, The Russians 
: ag om! by Themselves. But he forgot that asatire 
‘elias manners and customs, however true or 

» hecessarily loses much of its effect when 
sige to foreigners totally unacquainted with 
bee ; and that dialogue which may be singularly 

Mty In one language hecomes vapid in another. 
the consequently had the mortification of hearing 
ae _ and he has been obliged to with- 
Sanne a however, taken the precaution 
ier ge e five acts into three or two, which 
ths sedate oe he might fairly have done, 
it ‘ch na perhaps have been different. As 

Was, the literary portion of the first night’s audi- 
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tory were not sorry to have the opportunity of see- 
ing something of the matériel of which a modern 
Russian comedy is composed, and something of 
Russian manners described by a Russian. On the 
first point their judgment was rather favourable to 
the Russians, notwithstanding the hissing of the 
pit: on the second point they laughed scornfully 
at that unfortunate people. And no wonder that 
they felt scorn, for never did poor people ‘show 
up’ so pitiably. The comedy, for example, intro- 
duces us to the functionaries of some distant town, 
who have been informed that a certain great per- 
sonage is coming down from St. Petersburg, to 
make an examination into matters in general. 
Immediately, the Governor of the town tries to 
persuade people not to make known that he has 
accepted bribes, and pilfered the government stores; 
the postmaster takes measures for preventing the 
discovery that he has been in the habit of opening 
and reading all letters and of stealing anything valu- 
able that they might contain; the judge drives his 
geese and fowls from the court house, which they 
have occupied for fifteen years, and gets up papers 
which appear to prove that he has done his duty, 
though he has really not tried a single case since 
he has been in office; the director of the hospital 
astonishes his patients by a distribution of night- 
caps and of soup a trifle stronger than water ; and 
the whole corps of policemen, who are generally 
dead drunk from morning till night, gravely get 
their friends to drench them from time to time with 
pails of water to keep off intoxication. At last 
the great personage arrives, and terrifies all these 
people by finding everything wrong. But they 
bribe him largely, one after the other, and he goes 
back to St. Petersburg to report everything right. 

The list of births, marriages, and deaths, so 
attractive a portion of the daily newspapers to 
many readers, has this week received the promi- 
nent position of the first column of ‘The Times,’ a 
place which it is hereafter to occupy. One day 
this week there was literally a column of this 
domestic and family intelligence, including more 
than thirty marriages, supposed to be of sufficient 
importance for publicannouncement. Thecustom of 
advertising the marriages of private persons in the 
newspapers only dates from about a century back. 
When first practised it caused much merriment 
among the wits of the coffee-houses and clubs. 
There is a paper on the subject in the ‘Idler,’ of 
July 1, 1758, in which we read that “many an 
eye, ranging over the page with eager curiosity in 
quest of statesmen and heroes, is stopped by a 
marriage celebrated between Mr. Buckram, an 
eminent salesman in Threadneedle-street, and Miss 
Dolly Juniper, the only daughter of an eminent 
distiller, of the parish of St. Giles in the Fields, 
a young lady adorned with every accomplishment 
that can give happiness to the married state. Or 
we are told, amidst our impatience for the event of 
a battle, that on a certain day, Mr. Winker, the 
tide-waiter at Yarmouth, was married to Mrs. 
Cackle, a widow lady of great accomplishments, 
and that as soon as the ceremony was performed 
they set out in a post chaise for Yarmouth.” The 
removal of these announcements from among the 
general news, and their collection into a particular 
list, put an end to the incongruities and dis- 
appointments to which Dr. Johnson humorously 
alludes. The increased number of such advertise- 
ments has long since led to their curtailment, 
eulogistic comments being reserved only for rich 
or titled, not for ordinary or humble virtue. The 
allotment of a regular and prominent place in the 
leading journal of the day for the announcement 
of births, deaths, and marriages, is an event in 
periodical literature worthy of passing notice, in 
connexion with the former history of newspaper 
usages in this matter. 

The gentlemen of the Kensington Conversazione, 
and their ladies and friends, had a brilliant meeting 
on Thursday evening at the quaint and gorgeously 
furnished Elizabethan mansion of W. F. Wolley, 
Esq., known as Great Campden House. Among 
the oil paintings exhibited were some choice speci- 
mens by Turner,.Etty, Raeburn, E. Landseer, Cope, 
Cooke, Creswick, Danby, Frith, Millais, McInnes, 





Lance, Linnell, Ward, Webster, &c.; and some 
water colour drawings and sketches by Lewis, 
Hunt, Richardson, Taylor, Goodall, and Topham. 
The attendance during the evening was estimated 
at upwards of six hundred. 

The first of the series of soirées given by the 
Earl of Rosse, at his mansion in Connaught-place, 
as President of the Royal Society, will be held on 
Saturday next. 

The sixty-fifth anniversary dinner of the Royal 
Literary Fund takes place at the Albion, in 
Aldersgate-street, on the third of May. Lord Mahon 
in the chair. 

An observatory is being constructed at Madrid, 
and the government has ordered the necessary in- 
struments to be made at London, Munich, and 
Paris. 

At the last Meeting of the Geographical Society 
of Paris, the gold medal was awarded to Dr. 
Barth, for his important geographical discoveries 
in Central Africa. 


The appearance of Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli, on 

Thursday, at the Italian Opera, as Desdemona, in 
Otello, has been themost notable musical event of the 
week. There were occasional displays of fine art, 
but, as a whole, there was want of spirit and effect, 
and the reception, for a first appearance, was far 
from enthusiastic. Tamberlik was painstaking and 
energetic as usual, and the meritorious efforts of 
Stigelli deserve special commendation. Neither 
the musical nor dramatic interest of this opera 
is such as to admit ‘of its being greatly popular 
without extraordinary excellence in the principal 
singers. The Queen was present for the first time 
this season. We believe that Mdlle. Cruvelli’s en- 
gagement is for eight nights, at 250/anight. The 
Elisir d Amore on Tuesday presented the same cast 
in all the leading characters as last year, Malle. 
Bosio and Signor Ronconi sustaining their parts 
with unusual spirit and care, and the performance 
was altogether most pleasing. At Drury Lane, the 
Royal Opera company are proceeding successfully 
in their popular career. On Monday and Tuesday 
Lucrezia Borgia was produced, Madame Caradori 
sustaining the part as effectively as the Norma of 
the preceding week. There were two new appear- 
ances, Mdlle. Vestvalie, a contralto, with personal 
presence and style of acting surprising rather than 
pleasing, and Mr. Hamilton Braham, whose care- 
ful acting and correct singing, as Don Alfonso, 
gained merited applause. Signor Pavesi’s per- 
formance of Gennaro was very good, the result of 
strenuous care and exertion. On Thursday Der 
Freischutz was given, Madame Caradorias Agatha, 
Mdlle. Sedlatzek Anna, Herr Riechardt Maz, 
and Herr Formes Caspar. The managers of the 
Royal Opera, whether from policy or want of ar- 
angement, do not publish their plans far in ad- 
vance, but it is intended to keep up throughout 
the season the performances of Italian and German 
operas on fixed nights of the week. 

Quite a sensation has been caused in the musical 
circles of Paris by the execrable manner in which 
the Donna del Lago was performed at the Théatre 
Italien a few nights ago. The principal réles were 
changed in a most extraordinary way ; the tenor’s 
to a barytone’s, the contralto’s to a soprano’s, and 
others were sung by persons who couldn’t sing! 
The management has been vehemently blamed for 
tolerating such a scandalous exhibition in one of 
the great musical establishments of Europe. 
Alboni is particularly censured, as her share in the 
affair was the greatest. It is said, that for some 
time past this lady has been getting rapidly out of 
favour with the Parisians. Not only does she 
sing with greater nonchalance than ever, but she 
has boulversé nearly all the operas in which she 
appears, by taking on herself to transform the con- 
tralto score to a soprano one. And for such 
pranks as these she has 80/. a night! As a set-off 
to the shameful massacre of the Donna del Lago, 
the Beatrice di Tenda has been produced with 
great care, and Mdme. Frezzolini has been very 
successful, in it. Of Mdlle. Bury’s appearance in 


the Sonnambula last night we must reserve our 
' notice till next week. 
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At the Philharmonic Society's concert on Mon- 
day, Herr Molique’s performance of his violin 
concerto in A minor was the feature of the even- 
ing. The vocalists were Madame Clara Novello 
and Signor Belletti. Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and Mendelssohn's Isles of Fingal overture 
were finely given. A manuscript sinfonia, by 
Rosenhein, presented some good points, but was 
not of a substance to command special notice. 

The singers of the Cologne Choral Union are to 
give a series of performances next month at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, commencing on May 8th. 
It is announced that they have about a hundred 
and twenty morceaux in their répertoire, many of 
which are new. 

A comic opera, in two acts, by M. Paul Henrion, 
called a Rencontre dans le Danube, has been re- 
ceived with favour at the Théatre Lyrique at 
Paris. The libretto is, however, a foolish one. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL. — Continuation of the Annual 
Report.—An important investigation of the theory 
of the pendulum, taking into account the rotation 
of the earth, has recently been published by the 
Physical Society of Dantzic, being a memoir on the 
subject by M. Hansen, which has been honoured 
with the prize of the Society. The chief novelty 
of the investigation consists in introducing the 
supposition of the pendulum being not a mere 
mathematical point, but a physical agglomeration 
of particles. By adopting this more general view 
of the subject, M. Hansen has succeeded in de- 
ducing several results of a hidden character which 
had hitherto escaped notice. The most important 
of these consists in the fact, that a rotatory motion 
of the pendulum about its axis is capable of exer- 
cising a very sensible influence on the azimuthal 
motion of the piane of oscillation. M. Hansen illus- 
trates his results by a variety of striking examples, 
and he concludes his valuable essay by investigat- 
ing the motion of a pendulum of a novel construc- 
tion invented by himself, with the view of obviat- 
ing certain disadvantages attending the usual form. 
The results of Mr. Lassell’s Maltese expedition are 
mentioned in the ‘Monthly Notices’ for November 
and December, 1852, and for March and April, 
1858, and the observations of Saturn are now in 
course of printing in the ‘Memoirs.’ Some obser- 
vations on the great nebula of Orion, and some 
other nebule, are now in the hands of the Secre- 
taries. Nevertheless, Fellows would feel that this 
report was incomplete if it omitted some mention 
of so remarkable an undertaking. Mr. Lassell’s 
principal inducement was a desire to take advan- 
tage of the approach to conjunction of the remotest 
three planets, and to observe them in a lower 
latitude. Malta, as a British possession easily 
accessible, and known to be favoured with a large 
proportion of clear sky, appeared to unite more 
advantages than any other place. It was hoped 
that its position, surrounded by at least a hundred 
miles of sea in all directions, would secure an 
equable temperature and a quiet atmosphere. 
Nor was this hope disappointed, the tranquillity of 
the air being even more conspicuous than its 
transparency. The following extract of a letter 
from Mr. Lassell to one of the Secretaries may be 
quoted :—‘‘ Excepting the transparency of the 
obscure ring of Saturn, perhaps my discoveries 
abroad were rather negative than positive. I as- 
certained, at least to my own conviction, that no 
other satellite exists about Neptune large enough 
to give hope of discovery without considerable 
improvement of our telescopes. Also, that 
while I was enabled most fully to confirm my 
discovery of the previous year, of two new and 
more interior satellites of Uranus, I arrived 
at an equally strong conviction that these two, 
together with the first two satellites simultaneously 
discovered by Sir W. Herschel in 1787, constitute 
the whole of the planet’s retinue hitherto dis- 
covered. In the nebula of Orion I have, I believe, 


seen somé minute stars in the neighbourhood of the 


make out. A comparison of Sir John Herschel’s, 
Mr. Bond’s, and my own drawings of this won- 
derful object must, I think, suggest the idea of 
change in the nebula, or variability of the stars, or 
otherwise, a less uniformity of delineation of the 
same thing than might have been hoped for.” 
The Fellows will most assuredly join the Council 
in congratulating Mr. Lassell on his safe return, 
and in expressing their high sense of his devotion 
to astronomy. Nor will it be forgotten that such 
expeditions are sure to leave something behind, as 
well as to’ bring something home. Many a year 
from this date, the obituary notice of some dis- 
tant correspondents from Malta, or from the Cape, 
may record that their attention was first called to 
astronomy by Lassell and Herschel. Mr. De la 
Rue has recently presented to the Society a beau- 
tiful coloured representation of Saturn, embodying 
exclusively the results of his own observations of 
the appearance of the planet during the latter part 
of the year 1852. In this drawing, which is 
highly creditable to the observer and to his in- 
strument (a 13-inch Newtonian of 10-feet focal 
length, mounted equatoreally, and constructed 
by himself), several interesting features are ex- 
hibited, most of which have been already brought 
under the notice of the Society. It may be men- 
tioned that the outer ring exhibits the division seen 
by Mr. Dawes and other observers, and also a 
bright zone close to it, which does not appear on 
the drawings of other observers of the planet. As 
Mr. De la Rue has engraved the drawing on steel, 
and very liberally placed copies of it at the disposal 
of Fellows of the Society, those who are not already 
in possession of one can obtain a copy on applying 
to the Assistant-Secretary. The beautiful art of 
photography seems likely to be of much utility in 
conducting to a more accurate knowledge of the 
physical constitution of the celestial bodies. At 
the Annual Visitation of the Royal Observatory of 
Greenwich, in the month of June last, much in- 
terest was excited by the exhibition of a photo- 
graphic image of the moon in her first quarter, 
which had been taken with the great refracting 
telescope of the Cambridge Observatory, U.S. At 
the meeting of the British Association held in the 
month of September, Professor Phillips exhibited 
several interesting specimens of the same kind 
taken with a telescope of eleven-foot focal length. 
Mr. De la Rue, who has also turned his attention 
to this department of photography, exhibited to the 
Society in the course of the past year an apparatus 
which he has contrived to facilitate the taking 
of such images. A good collodion picture of the 
moon was shown which had been taken by him 
in thirty seconds by the aid of this apparatus. 
Our Transatlantfc brethren continue to cultivate the 
various branches of astronomy with the same per- 
severing energy which has already secured for them 
so honourable a position in the scientific world. 
Their labours during the past year have been sig- 
nalised by the publication of what is intended to 
form the first volume of an Astronomical Ephe- 
meris, a work resembling in its main features the 
‘Nautical Almanac’ and other similar Ephemerides 
which are published annually in the principal coun- 
tries of Europe. A brief account of this important 
production has already appeared in the ‘ Monthly 
Notices.’ It is hardly necessary té state that the 
expense of publication is defrayed by the govern- 
ment of the United States, which has on several 
former occasions exhibited a gratifying proof of its 
enlightened zeal in promoting the advancement of 
astronomical science. Lieut. Davis of the United 
States Navy has been appointed to the general 
superintendence of the Ephemeris; the arrange- 
ments connected with the theoretical department 
have been confided to Professor Peirce. The 
cordiality and zeal with which various individuals 
of acknowledged competence, residing in different 
parts of the Union, co-operated in executing a 
large portion of the laborious calculations required 
for this work, cannot be two strongly applauded 
by every lover of science ; while such spontaneous 
efforts constitute as favourable an omien as could 





trapezium which are new. On the dther hand, 
some of Mr. Bond’s stars I have not been able to 


be desired of the future career of eminence which, 
in all human probability, is in stbre for American 











astronomy. The Council can only briefly refer to 
the American Lunar Tables which have been te. 
cently published in connexion with the Ephemeris 
above mentioned. These tables are founded op 
Plana’s theory of the moon, modified by the recent 
researches of Airy, Hansen, and Longstreth. The 
artificial mode of forming the arguments, which 
had been employed by Mayer, Biirg, and Burek. 
hardt, is rejected, the expressions for the co-ordi. 
nates of the moon’s place having the same form 
which they assume when deduced directly from 
theory, subject to a slight modification of the ex. 
pression for the latitude, which facilitates the pro- 
cess of computation, while it leaves the connexion 
with theory still obvious. But the peculiarity by 
which these tables differ from all other lunar tables 
consists in their being so constructed as to give 
the values of the arguments in time instead of ares 
of the circle. This mode of construction, which 
had been already employed successfully by Carlini 
in his solar tables, doubtless affords great facility 
in forming the arguments; but when the question 
refers to the theory of the moon’s motion, which isa 
vastly more extensive subject, it would be prema. 
ture to pronounce an opinion on its merits without 
some actual experience of its working. With re 
spect .to several other investigations which the 
publication of the American Ephemeris has given 
rise to on the part of American astronomers, the 
Council can only allude to a determination of the 
sun’s semi-diameter by Professor Winlock, from 
observations made at Greenwich by Bradley and 
Maskelyne with Bird’s mural quadrant, and 
from the Greenwich observations made with 
the mural circles between the years 1836 and 1851 
under the superintendence of the present Astro- 
nomer Royal. The anomalous character of the 
results derived from the modern observations 
induced Professor Winlock to scrutinise the data 
more closely, when it appeared probable, from a 
comparison of the determinations of the different 
observers collected together into separate groups, 
that the inconsistencies were attributable to some 
cause which was constant for the same observer, 
but which operated differently with respect to dif 
ferent observers. This conclusion agrees with the 
result of an investigation of the sun’s horizontal 
diameter, which had been undertaken about the 
same time by M. Goujon, a French astronomer, 
and which was founded upon observations of the 
transits of the opposite limbs of the sun made in 
recent years at the Observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich. M. Goujon found that the time occu- 
pied by the transit of the sun’s disk over the 
meridian was not sensibly affected by the use of 
diaphragmns of different shapes and sizes, whence 1t 
was manifest that the inconsistencies which pre 
sented themselves when tlfe mean results of the 
different observers were compared together, % 
regards both the Observatories above-mentioned, 
could not be attributable to diffraction. If the 
discordance is due to irradiation, which is exceed: 
ingly probable, it would seem to confirm the theory 
of this principle originally suggested by Galileo— 
viz., that it is a physiological effect which is liable 
to be modified by the peculiar constitution of the 
eye of the observer. The Council cannot omit to 
make mention of a remarkable work by M. Stiuv®, 
which was published in 1852, but of which a copy 
did not reach England soon enough to be cot- 
mented upon in the Annual Report of the last 
year. The work in question is in some measure 4 
summary of the sidereal labours of the great Rus 
sian astronomer during his residence at Dorpat, 
and gives the mean places of all the stars (the 
greater number of which were double stars) ob- 
served under his own direction, and that of his 
successor, M. Midler, from the year 1822 to 1843. 
It must also be considered as complementary 
the ‘Mensure Micrometrice,’ published in pew 
and both volumes taken together constitute oné © 
the greatest boons conferred upon sidereal astro- 
nomy in the present century, the first volume com 
taining the distances and positions of upwards © 
2500 double stars, and the other, accurate wa 
places, for 1830, of all these, as well as of 
others more recently discovered, 
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‘Address delivered by the President, G. B. Airy, 
Esq. F.R.S., Astronomer Royal, on presenting 
the Cold Medal of the Society to Mr. Charles 
Riimker. Among the various duties, gentlemen, 
which devolve on your President, there are none 
more agreeable than those which refer to the award 
of the Annual Medal. The discussions in the 
Council relating to this subject, if it were possible 
or proper that the public should become acquainted 
with them, would, I am confident, be matter of 
ride and satisfaction to the Society. It would be 
found that the literature, the mathematics, the in- 
sramental constructions, and the observing labours 
of astronomy, have all engaged the careful attention 
of the Society's representatives. While the splendid 
discoveries which have excited the astonishment of 
the world have received their appropriate notice, 
the labours of technical character, little known to 
the public, but indispensable for the establishment 
of every interesting point in astronomy, have al- 
ways successfully claimed the sympathy of the 
Council. Amid this apparent conflict of demands 
on the Council’s attention no dispute has arisen. 
Scareely ever—I believe never—has it occurred 
that in looking back to the award of our medals, we 
could say that any important subject had been 
omitted which ought to have been taken into con- 
sideration, or that a better choice could have been 
made than that which we have made. From the 
list of persons that have been brought before the 
Council on the present occasion, Mr. Charles Riim- 
ter of Hamburgh has been selected as entitled to 
the Society's medal, generally for his long-con- 
tinued labours in Observing Astronomy, specially 
for the Catalogue of 12,000 Stars, of which the last 
part was published nearly two years ago. It is not 


necessary for me to describe at length the miscel- 
laneous astronomical observations which we owe to 
Mr. Riimker, but a general notice of them may be 


thought necessary. Many years since Mr. Riim- 
ker first became extensively known by his connexion 
with the then infant Paramatta Observatory. Some 
misapprehension on one side or the other as to the 
precise terms of engagement brought the connexion 
toaclose. I am totally unable to state with ac- 
curacy what was the point under discussion, or 
what were the merits of the two views of it ; but I 
an certainly able to say that no greater misfortune 
has happened to southern astronomy than the con- 
clusion of that engagement. Since that time Mr. 
Rimker has been known principally as Superinten- 
dent of the Nautical School of Hamburgh, and as 
Astronomer of the Hamburgh Observatory. It is 
more particularly in the latter capacity that his 
labours have attracted the attention of this Society. 
For a very long time Mr. Riimker has been known 
% furnishing extrameridional observations of 
comets and newly discovered planets, possessing 
the highest degree of accuracy, and extending to 
times when the objects which he could successfully 
observe were lost to other astronomers furnished 
apparently with much more powerful means. I 
have myself visited the observatory and inspected 
the instruments which have been devoted to these 
observations, and I have inquired, How is it that 
. With instruments so insignificant, you have been 
able to see so much more than others could see who 
ae 0 much better equipped ? The answer was very 
simple. ergy, care, patience,—in these, I be- 
®, 8 contained the whole secret. Mr. Riimker, 
PS, possesses in perfection the sensibility of 

tye and the acuteness of ear which are required for 
most delicate observations ; but these powers, 
which might seem at first to be original gifts of 
pre have, I do not doubt, acquired very much 
their activity from their careful and energetic 
we. The observations to which I have referred 
Possegs that character which makes them known in 
pe Measure even to the unscientific part of the 
mdhe. Those who are least initiated in the secrets 
our noble science can appreciate, and with no 
Fe fe ereimation to their true value, the skill 
e knowledge which instruct an astronomer, 
observations of a new planet at the beginning 

* summer, to say precisely where it will be at the 
} which enable him, after intently gazing 
"pn an obscure speck which no unarmed eye can 





see, to predict that ere long there will blaze in a 
definite portion of the sky one of those portentous 
objects which have made the hearts of whole nations 
to flutter. But the practical astronomer knows 
that, for the successful attaining to. these results, 
much more is necessary which the public cannot 
appreciate. Above all, there must be extensive 
and accurate catalogues of stars. I might use a 
somewhat inaccurate architectural comparison, and 
say that these are analogous to the foundation of a 
building. I may adopt a much more exact engi- 
neering illustration, and say that they are closely 
similar to the bench-marks which the surveyor 
must lay down for his great hydraulic constructions. 
The traces of these commonly disappear from the 
eye. In looking at the lofty cathedral or the gor- 
geous palace, we seldom reflect on the care which 
has been required to establish the foundation; in 
viewing the aqueduct which supplies our cities with 
water, or the canal which bears its commerce, we 
scarcely think how great pains have been required, 
and have been given, for the determination of the 
heights of seemingly unimportant points, which 
perhaps the public in general never see. But, let 
the building sink in irreparable ruin, or let the 
levels of the canal be so faulty that its current is 
stopped, or overflows, or is turned in the wrong 
direction, and all the world can then under- 
stand how important was the omission of those 
preliminary preparations, on which, if success- 
ful, they would not have bestowed a thought. 
The accurate determination of the position of 
numerous stars has always, in the flourishing 
times of astronomy, claimed the energetic atten- 
tion of astronomers. In modern times it was 
Flamsteed who gave to this principle its most 
extensive development. In estimating his labours, 
it must be borne in mind that he had himself to 
construct the appropriate instruments, that he had 
to determine fundamental points (commencing 
with those related to the sun’s motion), as well as 
places merely referred to them, and that he calcu- 
lated all the results and reduced them to a tabular 
form. The experience of subsequent years has 
shown that it is not easy, in an official observatory 
charged with peculiar responsibilities, to keep up 
this extent of cataloguing, observation, and reduc- 
tion; but unceasing attention has been given at 
Greenwich to the determinations of the equinoctial 
zero and of the places of a limited number of stars. 
A nearly similar plan, sometimes with additions, 
has been followed at other principal observatories, 
as Konigsber¥, Cambridge, &c., and the catalogues 
thus formed, though restricted in the number of 
stars, have been the best bases for the extended 
catalogues of which I have now to speak. It 
would be a long task to describe the different cata- 
logues, reduced to different degrees of perfection, 
and exhibited in different forms, with which 
Astronomy is now enriched; and it would be 
invidious to attempt to apportion the different 
degrees of merit which I think ought to be 
ascribed to them. Still I cannot entirely avoid 
attempting this distinction, for without it I should 
fail in conveying to you a proper idea of the esti- 
mation in which I hold the work to which your 
medal is awarded. In spite, then, of some defects 
arising from instrumental imperfections, I must 
characterise the Madras Catalogue of our late 
member, T. G. Taylor, as the greatest catalogue of 
modern times. Inthe number of observations and 
the number and distribution of the stars, and in 
the circumstance that the observations were made, 
reduced, combined, and printed at the same place 
and under the same superintendence, it bears the 
palm from all others. But this was the fruit of 
an endowed observatory, the work of an astrono- 
mer and competent assistants, whose strength was 
not exhausted by any other employment. After 
this come such works as Groombridge’s Catalogue 
(admirably observed, but reduced by its author only 
in the first degree), and many others, among which 
I will not attempt to discriminate. The Berlin and 
other star-maps, on which the points have been 
laid down by estimation merely, may be considered 
as in the same grade. The catalogues of lowest 
degree are those which consist merely of observa- 








tions of zones of stars published in the order in 
which they are made, as the ‘Histoire Céleste,’ 
Bessel’s ‘ Zones,’ &c., whose form has heen found 
so imperfect that following astronomers have been 
compelled, for alleviation of their own labour, to 
bring them to the state of a finished catalogue. I 
should be sorry to be understvod as setting a low 
value either on the accuracy or on the extent of 
these zone-observations, but I do desire to convey 
my impression of the imperfection of their form 
and the small expenditure of labour which they ex- 
hibit. Perhaps no one who is not familiar with 
the processes of observation, daily reduction, annual 
reduction, and combination of different years’ places 
of stars, can conceive how trifling is the work of 
mere observation compared with that of reducing 
and cataloguing the results. If now we estimate 
the work of Mr. Riimker by the rules which I have 
in some measure indicated, we shall find that it oc- 
cupies a very high place. The number of stars in 
the complete Catalogue (more than twelve thousand) 
exceeds that of Taylor's. In the number of obser- 
vations of each star it is exceeded by Taylor’s, but 
in almost every instance the number may be con- 
sidered as sufficient. The observations have all 
been made with a first-rate meridional instrument. 
The stars principally, but not entirely, in the 
northern hemisphere, have been selected with the 
special objects of filling up the gaps in the heavens 
left by the ‘ Histoire Céleste’ and Bessel’s ‘ Zones,’ 
and of supplying accurate places of the comparison- 
stars employed in numerous extrameridional obser- 
vations. The observations have been completely 
reduced, combined for one epoch, and printed in 
the form of an arranged catalogue. Every star is 
furnished with the star-constants which are neces- 
sary for reducing its mean to its apparent place (or 
vice versa), in Bessel’s manner. For those stars 
which are known or suspected to have sensible 
proper motion, the apparent place resulting from 
every individual observation is given. The whole 


‘of the work, observation, reduction, combination, 


and superintendence of printing, appears to have 
been done by Mr. Riimker himself; the prepara- 
tion of the star-constants only, with some other 
minor parts of the calculations, being due to his 
friends, Messrs. Weyer and Funk. In my estimate 
of the value of this Catalogue it is no small merit 
that, though intended to supply the defects in the 
extent of other works, and thus to make a symme- 
trical whole, it has not made a symmetry of imper- 
fections it has furnished; as supplement to two 
very incomplete publications, one of the most 
finished pictures of a large portion of the heavens 
which Astronomy possesses. It is also important 
that, while on the one hand, it possesses all the 
compactness of an epitomised Catalogue, on the 
other hand it furnishes in every case, in which it 
appears probable that the speculator on proper 
motions will require them, all the necessary details 
of individual observations. The annexation to the 
star’s places of the constants for daily reduction, is 
an improvement which up to this time had been 
confined (so far as I am aware) to British Cata- 
logues. Had this Catalogue proceeded from an 
Observatory of which the personal establishment 
was charged with no other labours, we should have 
considered it as a highly meritorious work. The 
understood restriction on the disposal of our Medal 
would probably have prevented us from bestowing 
on it that last mark of our respect, but we should 
in our public report have alluded to it as one of the 
most admirable astronomical undertakings of its 
time. What, then, shall we say to this work in 
the circumstances under which it has reached us ? 
It has come, the voluntary enterprise of an indi- 
vidual who could not, by any construction of his 
connexion with the Hamburgh Observatory, be 
supposed to owe to the world a hundredth part of 
the labour which it has cost, It is the fruit of ob- 
servations made in the watches of night, and cal- 
culations made in the leisure hours of the day, by 
a person who would seem, to vulgar eyes, to be 
engrossed to, the limits of human endurance by an 
onerous professional office. Well may we consider 
it as a remarkable instance of voluntary labour, 
undertaken under difficult circumstances, not for 
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public display, but as an aid to science, and skil- 
fully and steadily directed to that purpose alone. 
Lam confident that the award of the Council is 
supported by the approval of every member of this 
Society, and I will now place the Medal in the 
hands of our Foreign Secretary, with a request 
that he will transmit it to Mr. Riimker. The 
meeting then proceeded to the election of the Officers 
and Council for the ensuing year, when the follow- 
ing Fellows were elected :— President—G. B. 
Airy, Esq., M.A., F.R'S., Astronomer Royal. 
Vice- Presidents—Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. ; John 
Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.; Rev. Robert Main, 
M.A.; Admiral W. H. Smyth, K.S.F., D.C.L., 
F.R.S.  Treaswrer—George Bishop, Esq., F.R.S. 
Secretaries—Augustus De Morgan, Esq. ; Captain 
R. H. Manners, R.N. Foreign Secretary—John 
Russell Hind, Esq. Cowncil—J. C. Adams, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S.; Richard C. Carrington, Esq.; Rev. 
Thos. Pelham Dale, M.A.; Warren De la Rue, 
Esq., F.R.S.; George Dollond, Esq.; Rev. George 
Fisher, M.A., F.R.S.; James Glaisher, Esq., 
F.R.S.; Robert Grant, Esq. ; William Rutherford, 
Esq., LL.D. ; Rev. Richard Sheepshanks, M.A., 
F.RB.S. 

Roya Institution. — March 8rd.— George 
Dodd, Esq., F.S.A., Vice-president, in the chair. 
Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., V.P.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
F.G.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford, 
‘On certain Phenomena of Rotatory Motion.’ The 
mechanical principle of ‘the composition of Rotatory 
Motion,’ originally discovered by Frisi about 1750, 
(see Frisius de Rotatione, Op. ii. 184, 157, and 
Cosmographia, ii. 24,) is equally simple in its 
nature, important and fertile in its consequences 
and applications, and susceptible of the easiest 
explanation and experimental illustration; yet it 
has been singularly lost sight of in the common 
elementary treatises. It is indeed discussed and 
applied in a mathematical form in Mr. Airy’s Tract 
on Precession (Math. Tracts, p.. 192, 2nd ed.) ; 
and the theorem is stated by Professor Playfair in 
his Outlines of Natural Philosophy (i. 144), and 
its application explained (ib. ii. 308). These, 
however, are not books o° a popular kind, and the 
author is not aware of any mention of it in other 
English works. In a more abstract analytical 
form it has been discussed by several foreign 
mathematicians, especially by Poinsot, in a Memoir 
read to the Academy of Sciences, May 19, 1834, 
but of which only an abstract was published ; as 
well as by Poisson, in a paper in the Journal de 
l'Ecole Polytechnique (xvi. 247). The principle 
is involved in the explanation of several im- 
portant phenomena, some of which are in fact 
mere direct instances of it; so that a simple ex- 
perimental mode of exhibiting it would be eminently 
desirable ; and several such have accordingly been 
devised, which yet seem to kave been but little 
generally known. An ingenious instrument of the 
kind was contrived some years ago by Mr. H. 
Atkinson, a very brief account of which is given 
in the Astronomical Society's Notices, vol. i. p. 43, 
though so brief that it is difficult to collect what 
the precise mode of its action was,—but it seems 
somewhat complex. A far more complete and 
instructive apparatus was invented by Bonenberger 
and described in Gilbert's Annalen (lx. p. 60). 
It is also explained in some German elementary 
works. Attention has been more recently drawn 
to the subject by a highly interesting paper of 
Professor Magnus of Berlin, (Verhandlungen der 
Konigl. Preuss. Akad. 1852, translated in Tay- 
lor’s Foreign Scientific Memoirs, N.S., Part 3, p. 
210,) in which some remarkable applications of this 
apparatus are given; he also describes it (with a 
figure) and observes that the execution of it re- 
quires great delicacy and correctness of workman- 
ship. Copies of this instrument have indeed been 
made in this country (one of which was exhibited 
through the kindness of Professor Wheatstone) ; 
but of these the author believes no description has 
ever appeared in English works, and they are cer- 
tainly very little known, notwithstanding their 
manifest value to every lecturer. The essential 
parts are a sphere capable of rotating about an 


axis whose extremities rest in opposite points of a 

hoop which can turn on pivots horizontally, within 

another hoop turning on pivots about a vertical 

line. In fact, the author of the present communi- 

cation has long felt the want of such an apparatus 

for lecture illustration; and before he was aware of 

the existence of any of those just alluded to, had 

constructed one in a different form, and which is 

found to answer fully the purposes of illustration 

for which it is designed, without any nice work- 

manship or complex machinery. (See Astrono- 

mical Society’s Notices, vol. xiii. p. 221-248.) Its 

object, like that of the instrument last mentioned, 

is to exhibit experimentally the actual composition 

of rotations about two different axes impressed at 

once on the same body. The essential parts are 

merely a bar capable of rotating freely about one 

end of an axis, (and loaded at its extremities to 

keep up the rotation, ) while the axis itself can turn 

about a point in its length near the end carrying 
the bar, upon a horizontal axis, capable of moving 
freely round a vertical pillar. At the lower end of 
the first axis is a weight which more than counter- 

poises the upper part. If, then, there be no rotation 
in the bar about the first axis, the effect of the 
weight is to produce a rotation about the second 
alone, bringing down the first axis into a vertical 
position. If now the first axis be held horizon- 

tally or obliquely, and a rotatory motion be given 
to the bar about it, on letting the axis go, we com- 
pound both rotations ; and the resulting effect is, 

that the weight will no longer bring the axis down, 

or alter its inclination at all: but will cause it to 
take a new position, or make the whole to turn 
round the vertical, in a direction opposite to that 
of the rotation. Thus, although confessedly not 
new in principle, to make public an experimental 
illustration in so simple a form may not be without 
its use for a great majority of students. Even the 
theoretical principle is capable of being stated in a 
way quite intelligible to those acquainted only with 
the very first rudiments of theoretical mechanics, 
presenting itselfin close analogy to that well known 
first principle, the composition of rectilinear motion. 
As in this last case, if a body be in motion in one 
direction, and any cause tend to make it move in 
another, it will movein neither, butinan intermediate 
direction,—so we have the strictly analogous case 
in rotatory motion ; when a body is rotating about 
an axis, and any cause tends to make it rotate 
about another axis, it will not rotate about either, 
but about a new axis intermediate to the two. 
Thustheresnlt of compounding thetwerotations will 
be, that the axis (carrying with it the rotating body) 
will simply take a new position, or will move in a 
direction determined by the nature of the impressed 
motions. Professor Magnus, in the very able, but 
rather prolix and obscurely written Memoir before 
referred to, speaks (p. 223) of the consequences of 
such a law as evinced in the resulting rotations, 
but without any distinct or explicit statement of 
the essential theorem of the composition of rotatory 
motion. He gives, however, some singular and 
even paradoxical exemplifications of it. We may 
allude to one of these, which is capable of being 
put into a form at once more simple, and at the 
same time more paradoxical, than that in which he 
describes it. In consists in this: a wheel at one 
end of an axis, and a weight at the other, are sus- 
pended in equilibrio ; which is, of course, unaltered, 
whether the wheel be at rest or in rotation: the 
weight is then slid so that the balance is destroyed : 
now, if the wheel be set in rapid rotation, the 
equilibrium is restored. This is nothing but a simple 
case of the principle just stated, as shown by the 
author’s apparatus. Besides certain other cases 
traceable to a different cause, Professor Magnus’s 
immediate object is to explain a curious ob- 
served anomaly in the motion of projectiles of 
an elongated form shot from rifled guns, and 
which consequently rotate about their axis, 
while passing through the air in the direction 
of that axis. He mentions the fact that artillery 
experiments in different countries with rifled 
cannon and missiles of a cylindrical form with a 
conical apex, always show a deviation of the point 





of the missile to the right, the rifle-spiral being 


ee 
right handed. To explain the nature of this devia. 
tion was the object of special experiments un the 
part of the Prussian Artillery Commission, jx 
which Professor Magnus assisted. The missiles 
were fired with low charges, so as to allow the 
motion to be accurately observed, and it was found 
that the axis remained sensibly in the direction of 
the tangent to the curved path, while the deviation 
to the right was always clearly marked. He ob 
serves that left-handed rifles have never been tried, 
Professor Magnus, after some fruitless Conjectures 
as to the cause, at length sought it in the principle 
of the composition of rotatory motion. He tried 
experimentally the effect of a current of air on 4 
projectile of the form employed, by inserting such 
a body instead of the rotating sphere in Bonenber. 
ger’s apparatus, and observing the effect on it, fint 
at rest, and then in rotation, when the strone 
current of a blowing machine was directed against 
the conical apex. When at rest, the current de 
vated the apex, owing to the form ofthe missile 
the resistance acting not through the centre of 
gravity, but above it: when in rotation no eleva 
tion took place, but a deviation in the direction of 
the axis, in a direction opposite to that of rotation, 
To show the application of the principle in this case, 
he observes that the axis of the enlongated projec 
tile, which for an instant coincides with the tangent 
to its curved path, momentarily changes its direc- 
tion, so that the front extremity or apex falls belo 
its former position. Or, for a single instant itmay 
be regarded as if locally at rest, but turning about 
its centre of gravity so as to depress the apex. 
If the motion were simply in the direction of the 
axis, the resistance of the air would operate directly 
against it ; but when the apex is continually tent: 
ing to turn downwards from that line, the resistance 
acts against it partially upwards, and thus tendsto 
raise the apex. Thus, at a given instant, the 
elongated projectile may be represented by the 
rotating part of the apparatus just described. 
When there is no rotation, the resistance of the air 
tending to raise the apex is represented by the 
weight at the lower end, which produces the same 
effect. When a rapid rotation is communicated, 
(suppose from left to right of the gunner,) the result 
will be, no elevation of the apex, but a lateral move 
ment, or commencement of a rotation round the 
vertical,—in astronomical language retrograde, if 
the former rotation be direct ;—but which, begin- 
ning from the opposite part of the circle, is, rex 
tive to the operator, towards the right. The fom 
of the projectile used in these experiments differs 
from that in the Minié rifle, in that the latter s 
hollow at its broader end, and thus the ‘centre of 
gravity is thrown forward towards the ape. 
Hence, according to the same theory, the effect 
would probably here be to depress the apex, and 
therefore to give an opposite deviation : but it does 
not appear whether any such observations have 
been made; and in practice the effect would pw 
bably be quite insensible. It occurred to the 
author that a very simple illustration of this devit 
tion of rifle projectiles might be madé by merely 
forming a sort of small arrow, whose head was 
composed of a cork, like a shuttlecock, but I- 
stead of the feathers, small card vanes inclined in 
the same direction round it, with a tail to balance 
it, and which thus, in the mere act of throwing 
acquires a rotatory motion from the reaction 
the air, to the right or left, according as the vanes 
are inclined; and on trying this there was always 
observed a deviation in the direction of the m7 
or point of the missile to the right or left ~~ 
ingly, relative to the experimenter. It is M. 
nearly impossible to throw such a body in 4 direc 
tion perfectly in one plane. The true bie 7 
however, peculiarly liable to be disguised | y 
the general resistance of the air on so light 4 : 
as well as by currents, &c., which it is not easy : 
guard against. The well-known case of a 
rang exhibits effects closely similar ; for it * or 
that if so projected that its rotation is from 
right, its deviation will be in the same jn 
vice versd ; that is, supposing (as is the wee 
that its plane is inclined upwards from the ope" in 
—if it be inclined downwards, the deviation 8 
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the direction opposite to that of the ‘rotation. In 
the former case the reaction of the air against the 
fat surface of the missile would tend to increase its 
inclination upwards, in the latter downwards, with 
t to the operator: and this in each case re- 
ively would give the motion stated; as is 
spectively ae < é f th 
ewily seen On the principle and by means of the 
apparatus before described. Thus it would follow 
that this extraordinary instance of savage invention, 
which long ago puzzled inquirers, is simply a case 
iiike the last) of ‘ the composition of rotatory 
notion.” It should, however, be mentioned that 
some experimentalists have entertained a different 
view of the cause of deviation in this instance. 
Resides the results above stated, Professor Magnus 
in the same Memoir) mentions several other highly 
curious cases produced by certain modifications of 
the apparatus ; but all referrible to the same prin- 
ciples. M. Fessel has also invented an apparatus 
‘ince called the Gyroscope), an account of which is 
given, with some remarks by Professor Pliicker and 
the Editor, in Poggendorff’s Annalen (1853, Nos. 9 
and 10), which though apparently invented without 
any knowledge of Bonenberger’s apparatus, is a 
nodification of it, referring to phenomena of the 
same kind as those of the equilibrium experiment 
mentioned at first. This apparatus has been 
greatly improved upon by Professor Wheatstone, 
whohas introduced other movements to include the 
conditions of rotation in ‘different planes. One of 
these instruments was exhibited. From these sin- 
gilar applications of a very simple mechanical 
imith, we may now turn to what is but another ex- 
enplification of the same thing, however apparently 
remote from those we have considered, and upon a 
far grander scale. The phenomenon of the Pre- 
cession of Equinoxes was known to Hipparchus; 
but no explanation @f the fact was for ages ima- 
gined. Even Kepler, in the multiplicity of his 
hypothetical resources, could not succeed in 
devising anything plausible. The axis of the earth 
isslowly shifting its position, so that its pole points 
continually to a new part of the heavens,—a new 
pole star,—at the rate of about 50" a year, and of 
course carries with it the point of intersection of 
the earth’s equator with the ecliptic or plane of its 
obit, at the same rate and in a direction opposite 
tothat of its motion, or the order of the signs. 
These phenomena remained wholly without expla- 
tation till Newton, led by the analogy of those 
disturbing forces on the orbit of a planet which 
cause its nodes to regress, showed that the same 
vould occur in a satellite to the earth,—in a ring 
of such satellites, —in such a ring adhering to the 
equator, or the protuberant part of the terrestrial 
sphere; and thus that the equinoctial points would 
dowly regress, (See Principia, i. 66, Corr. 11—22. 
more exact determination of quantitative results 
was reserved for Newton’s successors, when a more 
powerful analysis had been applied by Euler, 
D’Alembert, and others, to the full exposition of the 
theory, founded on general equations of motion, 
‘since given in the writings of Laplace (Mec. 
Cel liv. xiv. ch. 1), and Pontécoulant (Théorie du 
Systeme du Monde, liv. iv. ch. 5), which are 
hecessary for including all the minuter variations 
detected by Bradley, and subsequent observers, 
showing the nutation of the axis, and the inequali- 
tes of precegsion due to the varying configurations 
ofthe attracting luminaries. These higher mathe- 


matical views, though of course the most complete 
aad systematic, are not the most direct or easy 
Pa of explaining the subject to the student. 
wdied simplicity certainly characterizes the 
sted adopted by Mr. Airy (in the tract before 

‘) of applying directly the theorem of the com- 
— of rotatory motion; as doubtless Newton 
ould have done had it been known to him. But 
Fo 80 many other instances, the first ex- 
ae A smreshage itself mixed up with more com- 
si — ; and as has been well observed, 
. Pheity is not always a fruit of the first growth.” 
ese not versed in the mathematical theory, of 

Ponts in Physical Astronomy the modus 
bie sel of the Precession, perhaps, usually 
tina most paradoxical, and the explana- 

given in som 


are seldom found satisfactory, following as 
they do the letter of Newton’s illustration, and 
omitting the direct introduction of the principle of 
composition, which, if only from what has been 
here offered, is at once seen to be easily capable of 
the most elementary explanation. Indeed, it was 
from this consideration forcing itself on the mind 
of the author, in several courses of popular lectures 
on Astronomy, that he was led to seek the means 
of experimental illustration above described; and 
which would more palpably imitate the phenomena 
to the eye, if, instead of the rotating bar, a terres- 
trial globe be substituted (as in Bonenberger’s in- 
strument)—for better illustration made protuberant 
at the equator,—where the weight at the south 
pole acts the part of the sun’s and moon’s attrac- 
tion, to pull down the protuberant matter of the 
spheroid at the equator if at rest, but when com- 
bined with the earth’s rotation results in a trans- 
ference of the position of its axis, or slow revolu- 
tion of its pole round the pole of the ecliptic in a 
direction opposite to its rotation, carrying with it 
the equinoctial points, and causing the signs of the 
zodiac to shift backwards from their respective 
constellations. It always affords a sort of intel- 
lectual surprise, to perceive for the first time the 
application of some simple and familiar mechanical 
principle to the grand phenomena of astronomy: 
to see that itis but one and the same set of laws 
which governs the motions of matter on the earth 
and in the most distant regions of the heavens; to 
find the revolution of the apsides in a pendulum 
vibrating in ellipses, or the conservation of areas 
in a ball whirled round by a string suddenly 
shortened : or (as in the present case) to perceive a 
celestial phenomenon, vast in its relations both to 
time and space, and complex in its conditions, iden- 
tified, as to its mechanical cause, with the rotatory 
movement of a little apparatus on the table before 
us, —or to discover the Precession of Equinoxes in 
the deviation ofa rifle or a boomerang. And the 
simple experimental elucidation of such phenomena 
and their laws will not be useless, as it tends to 
confirm in the mind of the student the great cha- 
racteristic of the modern physical philosophy first 
asserted by Galileo, the identity of the causes of the 
celestial and terrestrial motions, and to aid and 
elevate our conception of those grand and simple 
principles according to which the whole machinery 
of the universe is so profoundly adjusted. 





Society or Arts.—April 19th.—Lord Berrie- 
dale in the chair.—On the walls were suspended a 
number of very beautiful photographic views, 
taken by Mr. Robertson (of Constantinople) in 
different parts of Greece. The collection com- 
prised about forty views in Athens, including the 
Parthenon, the Temple of Theseus, the Erectheum, 
the Temple of Victory, the Tower of the Winds, 
&¢.; three views at Egina, two at Corinth, two at 
Sunium, and in addition several views of the 
friezes of the Parthenon and alto relievos in the 
Temple of Victory. The first paper read was ‘On 
Water Meters,’ by Mr. J. Glynn, F.R.S. After 
alluding to the necessity for some correct measurer 
of water, now that there was a very general demand 
for the constant supply system, the author de- 
scribed what he thought were the essentials of a 
good water-meter. These were, 1. That it should 
correctly measure and show the quantity of water 
delivered under varying heads or pressures; 2. That 
it should not be liable to get out of order; 3. That 
it should be easily cleaned, oiled, or adjusted; and 
4. That the cost be not too great, so that it may be 
generally used by householders. The majority of 
those hitherto invented had, he considered, been 
deficient in one or more of these essentials, and the 
Jury of the Great Exhibition did not award even 
honourable mention to any meter, though five dif- 
ferent contrivances were exhibited there. He then 
explained the leading features of the several plans 
which had been proposed, commencing with the 
double cistern, to be emptied and filled by turns, 
the contents of which being known, and the ebb 
and flow of the water registered, a very simple and 
compact meter for water delivered in large quanti- 





e of the best popular treatises 


ties, at a low pressure, might thus be made. The 











same idea of twin vessels and a reciprocating action 
by means of a diaphragm, or flexible partition, had 
been further elaborated, something like the gas- 
meter upon that principle. The reciprocating 
motion of a piston in a cylinder like that of a steam 
engine had also been proposed, but some head of 
water was required to overcome the friction of the 
mechanism in this case. Other forms of the steam- 
engine had also been suggested, such as the disc 
engine, which combined the rotary with the reci- 
procating action. The water-wheel on a small 
scale, and revolving in a circular case, had been 
tried in various ways, and was a favourite scheme, 
but not a successful one. The clepsydra, or water- 
clock, had also been tried to measure water ; and 
after this came drums of many shapes, some re- 
ceiving the water at their centre, others at their 
circumference. Of those taking the water at the 
centre, some resembled a fan blast, some were like 
Appold’s pump, and one was like Barker's mill, 
which had ingenious contrivances for obviating 
friction, for continual lubrication, for straining the 
water as it entered, and for preventing acceleration 
of the drum or mill part of the machine, for which 
Mr. Siemens had a patent. Another type was the 
insertion in a pipe of something like a screw pro- 
peller, which would register the rate at which the 
water flowed past ; and there were modifications of 
it in portions of screws, drums with spiral vanes, 
and so forth. Mr. Siemens had a patent of this 
kind, in which two or three spirals revolved in op- 
posite ways to prevent acceleration. The author 
then described a meter invented by Mr. Chadwick, 
of Salford, which had recently been brought under 
his notice, and which it was stated only varied five 
per cent. between a head of water of one foot and 
one of 300 feet. In this meter a wire gauge or 
sieve was introduced between the supply pipe and 
two inlet passages situated in the bottom of a cylin- 
drical vessel. These passages opened into two vul- 
canized India-rubber bags, which were bedded and 
laid flat on the bottom of the vessel, and there were 
openings at the other extremities of the bags for 
er of the exit of the water into the meter. 
On the water entering these bags it set in motion 
three conical rollers attached to a central spindle in 
connexion with the ordinary counting wheels and 
dial, each revolution of the rollers registering 
exactly the contents of the bags. The second 
paper read was ‘Description of Taylor's Water 
Meter,’ by Mr. B. Fothergill. About two years 
ago the Corporation of Manchester advertised for a 
water-meter capable of measuring correctly under 
variable and great pressure. This was responded 
to by a large number of persons, and among others 
by Mr. Taylor, who had had his attention for some 
time previously directed to the subject. His 
meter consists of a cylindrical vessel or cistern, of a 
size proportioned to the bore of the pipe that was to 
receive and discharge the water. Inside the above- 
mentioned vessel there was drum revolving on its 
axis in a vertical or upright position. and the 
stream passing through the meter was distributed 
upon the drum at each side of the meter. The 
registration was given by a train of wheels connected 
with the drum, and carried to the indicator. The 
first meter made on this principle was fixed up at 
the extensive cotton mills of Messrs. Birley, Man- 
chester, and had been working almost a year and a 
half without the slightest disarrangement, mea- 
suring from 35,000 to 36,000 gallons per day. 
There was one with a twelve-inch bore pipe now 
working, measuring the water supplied by the Cor- 
poration of Manchester to the township of Dukin- 
field, to the satisfaction of both parties concerned ; 
and there were as many as betwixt one and two 
hundred meters working in various parts of the 
country. — 
ANTIQUARIES.—The anniversary for the election 
of Officers and Council, (St. George’s Day) hap- 
pening on Sunday, the meeting was adjourned to 
the following day, when eleven Members were 
chosen from the old Council: The Viscount Mahon, 
President ; Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford, V.P.; 
John Payne Collier, Esq. V.P.; Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, V.P.; Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Director ; 
Viscount Strangford; John Bruce, Esq.; Richard 
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Ford, Esq., Auditor; John Henry Parker, Esq., 
Auditor; Edward Hawkins, Esq.; John Brodribb 
Bergne, Esq.; and ten Members from the New 
Council: Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer ; Hon. 
Richard Cornwallis Neville, Auditor ; Robert Por- 
rett, Esq., Auditor; William Durrant Cooper, 
Esq.; Frederick William Fairholt, Esq.; Edward 
Foss, Esq.; Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A.; Colonel 
Mure, M.P.; William Tite, Esq.; Thomas Wright, 
Esq. ; John Yonge Akerman, Yon, Secretary. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m, 

— Chemical, 8 p.m. 

— British Architects, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

— Horticultural, 1 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

— Royal Institution, 2 p.m.—(Annual Meeting.) 

Tuesday.—Pathological, 8 p.m. 

— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m, 

— Linnean, 8 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m—(Prof. J. Tyndall on 
some Phenomena of Heat.) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. W. Miller on the 
Decimalization of Coins and Accounts.) 

—  Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(l. Ethnological Re- 
searches made on a Journey through the Rhe- 
tian Alps in 1853, by Dr. William Freund; 
2. Some Distinctive Peculiarities of the Pea- 
santry North and South of the River Humber, 
by Charles Beckett, Esq.) 

Geological, 8 p.m.—(l. On the Geology of some 
parts of North Wales, by the Rev. Prof. Sedg- 
wick, F.G.S.; 2. On some Intrusive Igneous 
Rocks at Cawsand Bay, near Plymouth, by L. 
Horner, Esq., F.G.S.; 3. On some Fossil In- 
sects, by J. O. Westwood, Esq.) 

Thursday.—Zoological, 3 p.m. 

— Royal, 8} p.m. 

—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

oa Photographic, 8 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(M. T. Masters, Esq., 
on Botany.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Dr. Noad on the 
Manufacture of Iron.) 
— Botanical, 8 p.m, 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

— Asiatic, 6 p.m. 

— Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 

~ Royal Institution, 3 p.m.— (Observations on 
Mental Education, by Professor Faraday.) 





VARIETIES. 


The ‘London Literary Journal /”—When alluding 
to the Stamp Returns we made no comparison be- 
tween the sale of the Atheneum and that of the 
other literary papers. We were content to an- 
nounce facts. The Critic, however, a paper of 
which few of our readers will have heard, has 
issued a circular wherein it is stated that the 
Critic “has now the largest circulation of any of 
the literary journals,’—and has introduced into our 
advertisement columns a statement which suggests 
a false inference. This statement, as the parties 
who make it know, is untrue,—but it is an un- 
truth which forces from us a few words of com- 
ment. The Critic, under various guises and dis- 
guises as to form, price, and mode of publication, 
has been some years in existence. The public 
would not have it at any price or in any form. At 
last the proprietors hit on a fine device—they 
raised the nominal price to sixpence, and addressed 
circulars to different classes, to the effect that ‘‘out 
of respect” to Class A or Class B, as the case 
might be, the proprietors had resolved to supply 
all members of Class A or B at the mere cost price / 
People like a bargain—or what seems to be such ; 
and it is certain that some subscribers to a ‘‘ six- 
penny” paper were obtained at twopence-half- 
penny! Then came what Costard calls ‘‘Tenvoy 
—that is, a fat goose,”—and forthwith the Critic, 
without consideration forits ‘‘fat geese,” published 
a list of ‘‘its subscribers’ —a Gull’s Horn Book, 
as old Decker would have called it. Growing 
bolder with impunity, the Critiec now appeals from 
Classes A and B to the public. At this point we 
feel it just to interpose a word of truth and fact in 
behalf of the real literary journals whose interests 
are affected by the mis-statements of the Critic. 
We have reason to believe that nineteen-twentieths 
of the subscribers to the Critic are either registered 
in the Gull’s Horn Book, or stand in the free list ; 
so that the journal passes, not through the regular 
channels of legitimate trade, but direct from the 
office to the “fat geese” aforesaid. The Stamp 





Returns, therefore, give nearly the whole circula- 
tion of the Critic. Of this we can furnish con- 
clusive proof. On inquiry from a dozen of the 
principal houses engaged in the distribution of the 
literary journals, we find that the sale of the 
Atheneum and of the Critic by these houses is in 
the following proportion :— 


ATHENZUM. CRITIC. 
ae 
273 not one. 
4 


Longman & Co. .............0000 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co 
Smith B Soi 2.....50..25..052050 46 
Gilbert 2 58 

* not one. 
Mosley & Co. .. 22 
Wild sues és 6 


14 

58 

1 
not one, 
not one. 
not one. 
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This is the result of a hasty inquiry at a few 
houses only. Of course it only speaks of the pro- 
portion of legitimate sale as between the two 
papers. Nor will it surprise any part of that 
special public whose interest lies in having an 
accurate knowledge of the influence and circulation 
of literary journals. The Critic—as the above 
table shows—is only nominally an unstamped 
paper; while it is well known that the stamped 
issue of the Atheneum bears only a slight propor- 
tion to its unstamped impression. It was not our 
wish to refer to these personal matters,—but when 
statements are boldly circulated which may mis- 
lead the unwary, it becomes a duty—though not a 
pleasant one—to state the actual facts of the case. 
—Athenewm. 

** For particulars of the real history of this 
literary charlatan, see ‘Fraser's Magazine,’ for 
November, 1852, article ‘Advocates and Juries,’ 
in which the various manceuvres of Mr. E. W. 
Cox, Barrister-at-Law, are set forth in their true 
colours. 

“ Great Malvern, April 26, 1854. 

Spirit-Rapping.—‘‘I am very sorry to trouble 
the public about my private maladies and misfor- 
tunes, but since the press has made my late illness 
the subject of a paragraph, stating that I have 
gone mad about the spirit-rapping, I must beg leave 
to contradict the assertion. I have been some time 
suffering from chronic gastric inflammation; and 
after a journey to Edinburgh and a week of fatigue 
and anxiety, I was taken ill on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, and was for five or six days—certainly not 
more—in a state of unconsciousness. During this 
aberration I talked of spirit-rapping, and fancied I 
was under the direction of spirits, because the 
phenomena so called had been engaging my atten- 
tion, and I was writing on the subject ; but I was 
not, and I am not, mad, about spirits or any thing 
else, thank God! though very much out of health, 
and greatly debilitated. I have been residing in 
London the last five weeks; and am now at Mal- 
vern, to try what hydropathy will do for me. I 
am, &c. **CATHARINE CROWE.” 


“ New Burlington-street, April 28, 1854, 
M. de Sauley’s Discoveries.—‘‘ In your notice of 
the Chevalier Van der Velde’s attack on M. de 
Saulcy’s veracity relative to his Syrian discoveries 
(see ‘ Literary Gazette’ of April 22), you observe, 
‘We are not aware that any contradiction has been 
offered to it.’ Will you permit me to refer you to 
the request of the Chevalier Van der Velde him- 
self, that opinions may be suspended, until his 
forthcoming work, now in the press, is before the 
world. M. de Saulcy, with courteous forbearance, 
waits for this, before he enters into a defence of his 
statements. In the meantime impartial readers 
will suspend their judgment, and not the less readily 
that the Chevalier Van der Velde has thought fit to 
depart altogether from the calm and candid tone 
which might be looked for in a controversialist con- 
fident in the soundness of his opinions. I am, sir, 

yours faithfully, *‘GEORGE BENTLEY.” 





QUARTERLY REvtI 
No. CLXXXVIIL., is just published, 


T HE 
CONTENTS: 


.» LAURENCE STERNE. 
II. SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 
Ill. LORD HOLLANv’S MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG 
PARTY. G 


IV. THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
y. THE CRIMINAL LAW DIGEST. 
VI. WAAGEN’S TREASURES OF ART IN BRITAIN 
VII. THE TURKS AND THE GREEKS, 7. 
VIII. THE NEW REFORM BILL. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


PPAckwoon'’s MAGAZINE for MAY 
1854. No. CCCCLXIII. Price 2s, 64. i 
ConTENTS: 
The Oxford Reform Bill. 
Ancient and Modern Fortresses. 
Firmilian : a Tragedy. 
The Quiet Heart.—Part the Last. 
Marathon. 
London to West Prussia. 
The National Life of China. 
Release. 
Too Lute. 
The Progress and Policy of Russia in Central Asia, 
Death of Professor Wilson. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


—————_—_—_—__.. 


PRASERS MAGAZINE for MAY, price 
2s, 6d., or by post 3s., contains :— 

Cronstat and the Russian Fleet. | The Decline and Fall of the Cor. 

The Three Racans. By the Au- poration of London.—V, The 
thor of ‘ The Bachelor of the Corporation in relation to 
Albany.’ Commerce. 

Massaniello. The Dannbe from Vienna 

Galli Constantinople. 

Researches in Dutch Literature, 


EW, 











General Bounce; or, The Lady 
and the Locusts. By the Au- Part III. 
thor of Digby Grand.’ Chaps. | Wolf Nurses in India. 

X. and X. Sirius. A Fairy Tale. 
Cautions for the Times. Leaves from a Dream-Book. 
Lord John’s Sacrifice. Party Government. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for MAY, price 2s. 6d., 0 
Forbes's Norway and its Glaciers. 
Memoir of Colonel Cameron, of Fassifern, K.T.8. 
Dante and his Translators. 
The Painter Festus. 
Sir Jasper Corew, Knt., Chapters XLVII., XLVIIL., XU. 
The Pying Doytschin. From the Servian. 
French Dramatists and Actors. 
Wanderings in Servia. 
. Professor Wilson—‘‘ Christopher North.” 
10. The Easte n Question. 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Strect. Wa.s, 
Orr and Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool. John Men- 
zies, Edinburgh. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
Contents ror May. No. CXLVIIL 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL. Aw Hisroricat Romance. 

II. Adventures in Abyssinia.—III. Jots and Tittles. ByG.W. 
Thornbury.—IV. Ireland and the Irish.—YV. Impressions.~ 
VI. Expiation ; a Tale of the Reign of Terror. VII. Tneiden's of 
Sea Voyage.—VIII. Hereward of Brunne.- IX. A Village Tale 
X. An Oratorio at Exeter Hall.—XI. Music of the Million 
XII. The Turkish Battle-Hymn. 

THE LAST OF THE HOUSE. Chapter XIII. By 
WiruiaM Pickersaity, Esq. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 
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SEAT OF WAR—MAPS. 
HE BEST FOREIGN MAPS of TURKEY, 
RUSSIA, The C\UCASUS, ASIA MINOR, 00 Sale at Wit 
LIaMs and Norcate’s, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
WEISS’ TURKEY, 22 Sheets, £3 16s. 
KIEPERT’S TURKEY, 4 Sheets, 9s. 
FRIED’S TURKEY, 6 Sheets, 10s. 
MILITARY MAL OF RUSSIA, 16 Sheets, 63s. 
ASIA MINOR, by KIEPERT, 6 Sheets, 21s.; 2 Sheets, 4s. 64. 
1 Sheet, 2s. 6d. 
A large assortment of Maps of the Seat of War from Is. 6d 
upwards. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





On the 8th of May will be published. price 17s. 


+ “1 m 
[He AQUARIUM: an Unveiling d » 
Wonders of the Deep Sea. hal ge aoe “pane an 
Engravings. By PHILIP H. GOSSE, A.LS., &. a 
The Work includes a History of the Murine Aquarian: 
Author's experience in collect ng and transmitting the habits o 
plants, with instructions thereon; copious details of q seat o 
such species as have been observed in vonfinemen's ‘aveateres; 
scenery, of local customs and manners, and of person! alte mo 
and finally, full directions for the construction, prepara! ? 
ing, and maintenance of a Marine Aquarium. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





THE MICROSCOPE. 
On May Ist, price 2s. 6d., Part I. of 


Tv Ty. 4 
[HE MICROGRAPHIC DICTIONARY: * 
Guide to the Examination and Investigation oer 1D. 
and Nature of Microscopic Objects. By J. W. GRI aes 
F.L.S., &c., and ARTHUR HENFREY, F.B:5., rege Forty 
In Twelve Halt-a-Crown Monthly Parts; illustroe 
Plates and Eight Hundred Engravings 00 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row- 





Now ready, Third Edition, price i. 3 
HE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION & 
FISH. By PISCARIUS. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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(NITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Establishes by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 





HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 


Fart oF CouRTOWN. 
Fant Leven AND MELVILLE. 
Fart or Norsury. 

Viscount FALKLAND. 


Lorp ELPHiInstTorE, 
Lorp BELHAVEN AND STENTON. 
Witii1am Campse tt, Esq, of Tillichewan, 


LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman —CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq., F.S.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 


Hi. Brarr Avarne, Esq. ‘ 

FE. Lewnox Boyp, Esq., Resident. 
Cxas. Berwick Curtis, Esq. 
WiiiaM Fareiie, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 


J.G. Henzrgurs, Esq. 

A. H. Macpoveatt, Esq. 
F.C. Marrianp, Esq. 
Wittiam Ratton, Esq. 
Tuomas THorsy, Esq,, F.S.A. 


Medical Offcer.—Anrtuvr H. Hassatt, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, St. James’s. 





THIRD DIVISION 


OF PROFITS. 


The NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS to 31st DECEMBER, 1854, will be DECLARED in 1855. ALL PARTIES 
DESIROUS OF PARTICIPATING THEREIN SHOULD MAKE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION. 
The following note of Additions to Policies at the two previous divisions of profits is extracted from the Company’s 











Books, 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 1847, is as follows :— 
Sum Time Sum added to | Sum added to | Sum payable 
Assured. Assured. |Policy in 1841.|Policy in 1848.) at death. 
£ £2 8 4, £8. d, Za a 
5000 13 yrs.10 mts.| 683 6 8 787 10 0 6470 16 8 
1000* 7 years, ae 157 10 0 1157 10 0 
500 1 year. 1154 611 5 0 














* Examprz.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person aged 30 took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment 
for which is £24 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 11s, 8d.; but, the profits being 2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured (which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000), he had £157 10s, added to the Policy, almost as much as 


the premiums paid. 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 


when the insurance is for life, 


Policy Stamps paid by the Company. 
*.* Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident Director. 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
seribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Tneurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to Insure £100 at death. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 


TION combines the advantage of Participation in the whole 
Profits with moderate Premiums. 

The Premiums are as low as those of the non participating scale 
of the proprietary Companies. They admit of being so not only 
with safety, but with ample reversion of profits to the Policy- 
holders being free from the burden of payment of dividend to 
Shareholders. 

At the first division of Surplus—as at 3lst December, 1852— 
Bonus Additions were made to Policies which had come within 
the participating class, varying from 20 to 54 per cent. on their 
amount. 

In all points of practice—as in the provision for the indefeasibility 
of Policies, facility of license for travelling or residence abroad, 
and of obtaining advances on the value of the Policies—the regu- 
lations of the Society, as well as the administration, are as liberal 
as is consistent with right principle. 

AnnvAL Premictm To Asstre £106 at Dearn. 
Ase... H | Wt 8 tlm Ul Ome 

















Age | First | Second] Third Fourth Fifth |Remainder 
_| Year. | Year. | Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
et ies djfsa;ena)£8a) £8 a 
wie 208 2] 10 8 i m. 128 i18 2 
Slits 212.6 81 8 4] 120 © 210 5 
itN 10}113 9 115 10 118 1 20 6 3.8 3 


— of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 

inane a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 

and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 

resid December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
Ts on the Profit scale will participate. 








Date of Policy.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 
—|— 
£ €.ea¢4 £ «¢& 
= 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
| 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
2000 1038 2 


4 4038 2 4 


svainet area grit Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 

~ retary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 

wy of the Agents of the Company. “Aig 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


*.* Applications for A: encii , , 
4,New Rank Buildings” es may be addressed to the Secretary, 





i BANK OF DEPOSIT, 5 
No. 3, Paut Mart East, anp 7, St. Martin’s Prace, 
Traratcar Savane, Lonpon. 
Established May, 1844. 


PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
. requested to examine the Pl f this Institution, b 
whi an of this Institution, by 
a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 


The Interest is payable in Janvany and Jury, and for the con- 
Ve pla ethos prtors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
withoat at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 

— PETER MORRISON » Managing Director. 
+* Prospectuses sent free on application. 








; om ots t ale a.j£& 8. Sits auit 
ce 18 012 1 612 4913 5 91417 


Ss. 
6 10}2 
BrenniIAL PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS DURING THE LAST Ten YEARS. 











| Number | Amount | Accumulated 
In years. | of | of | Fund at 
| New Policies. |New Assurances.) end of Period. 
1844-45 | 658 £281,082 | £69,009 
1846-47 { 838 404,734 95,705 
1848-49! 997 | 410,933 134,406 
1850 51 | go | 535,157 207,803 
1852-53 | T3878 ' 587,118 805,134 





*,* Policies are now issued free of Stamp Duty; and attention 
is invited to the circumstance, that Premiums payable for Life 
Assurance are now allowed as a deduction from income in the 
Returns for Income-tax. Full Reports and every information had 
(free) on application. 

GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. 





Lately published, price 5s. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUIL- 
TURE OF THE VINE, as well under Glass as in the Open 
By JOHN SANDERS. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Air. 





SALE OF THE REV. G. 8. FABER’S LIBRARY. 
N R. WHITE has received instructions to sell 
at 


by Auction in the House, No. 1, North Bafley (next door to 

the Exhibition Room), Durham, on Tuesday, May 9th, and three 

following days, the extensive and valuable Library of the late 

tev. G. S. FABER, Prebendary of Salisbury and Master of Sher- 

burn Hospital, Durham. consisting of Editions of the Fathers, 
Works on Divinity, General Literature, &c. &c. 

Catalogues are now ready, and may be had of Messrs. F. and J. 
Rivington, No. 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and Mr. 8. Low, 169, 
Fleet Street, London; Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; 
of Mr. Andrews, Bookseller, Durham, and of the Auctioneer. | 

Catalogues will be forwarded, by Post, by Mr. Andrews, Book- 
seller, Durham, on receipt of twe postage stamps. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1835.—CapitaL, £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 


C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 
Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 
: No Charge made for Policy Stamps, 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE. — 
Messrs. S. ALLSOPP & SONS beg to inform the TRADE, 

that they are now registering orders for the March Brewings of 
their PALE ALE in Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, at the 
BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent; and at the under-mentioned 
Branch Establishments :— 

LONDON, at 61, King William Street, City; 

LIVERPOOL, at Cook Street; 

MANCHESTER, at Ducie Place ; 

DUDLEY, at the Burnt Tree ; 

GLASGOW, at 115, St. Vincent Street ; 

DUBLIN, at 1, Cramptos Quay ; 

BIRMINGHAM, at Market Hall ; 

SOUTH WALES, at 13, King Street, Bristol. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS take the opportunity of announcing 
to PRIVATE FAMILIES, that their ALES, so strongly recom- 
mended by the Medical Profession, may be procuredin DRAUGHT 
and BOTTLES, GENUINE, from all the most Respectable 
LICENSED VICTUALLERS, on “ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” 
being specially asked for. 

When in bottle, the genuineness of the label can be ascertained 
by its having ‘‘ ALLSOPP & SONS” written across it. 


HE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTACLES, adapted to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of SMEE OPTOMETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EYES from the selection of improper glasses, and 
is extensively employed by 
Bland and Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet Street, London. 


{LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
= possible priee, for Cash,—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty rer Cent. 
Diseount on orders—from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not irss than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tuirty-tHreEe rer Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both Classes of Pub- 
lications, for not less than Five Pounps net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post office, payable to Varry and Owen, Educa- 
tional Depository, 31, Strand, London. 





















The successful results of the last half century have proved beyond 
question that 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL possesses 
peculiarly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, 
and improvement of the Human Hair. It prevents hair from 
falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, frees it from 
scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. 
In the growth of the Beard, Whiskers ebrows, and Mustachios, 
it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In reference to the 
hair of early childhood, the use of the oil is attended with the 
happiest effects; mild, invigorating, and purifying, in every 
instance, it dispels scurf and dandriff, and renders unnecessary the 
use of the fine comb. 

Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. ; 
and double that size, 21s. On the wrapper of each buttle are the 
words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” in two lines. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 2), Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 








HYGIENIC BATHS, A POWERFUL PROMOTER OF 
HEALTH AND WELL-BEING. 


JENSEN'S HERBACEOUS 
[DAFHNE MARINA SALT FOR BATHS, 


when dissolved in a Cold, Tepid,or Warm Bath, imparts so 
eminently strengthening and beneficial properties to the same, 
that, when once tried, a Bath wil! scareely ever be taken without 
it. Inthe buoyancy and freshness it produces in the system, it is 
far superior to any known Sea Bath. Highly recommended by 
that distinguished Physician, Dr. AN REW URE, M.D., F.R.S., 
&c.—soid at /s. per Packet, by C. MEINIG, 10!, Leadenhall street, 
and 213, Piccadilly (6 doors west of Regent's Circus), and by all 
Bathing Establishments. 


3 OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— An incontestable 

proof of their Efficacy for the CURE OF LIVER COM- 
PLAINTS.- Mr. Robert Elkins, of Campbeltown, New South 
Wales, had been afflicted for several months with a severe liver 
complaint, which reduced him to so low a state that he was com- 
pelled to take to his ted. Finding no relief from any of the medical 
aid he received, he was advised to give Holloway’s Pills a trial, 
which he did, and this invaluable medicine (the instruction given 
with it being strictly followed), in the course of a few weeks, re- 
est«blished him in the enjoyment of as good health as ever he 
possessed in his life—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout 
the world ; and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 











London. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY MR. JOHN HENRY PARKER 
OXFORD; anv 377, STRAND, LONDON. 
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COLLEGIATE and PROFESSORIAL 
TEACHING and DISCIPLINE. In answer to Professor 
Vaughan’s Strictures, chiefly as to the Charges against the 
Colleges of France and Germany. By the Rev. E. B, PUSEY. 
D.D., — Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Ch. Ch. 
8vo, 5s. 6d, 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY. 


A DEVOTIONAL MANUAL for CAN- 
DIDATES for HOLY ORDERS. Containing an Office for 
each day of Ember Week, with an Appendix of Appropriate 
Readings. By the Rev. E. D, CREE, M.A., Streatham, 
16mo, limp. 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of DEVOTIONS for SEA- 
FARING MEN, Fcap. 8vo, large type. Price 6d. 


PRECES PRIVATA, in STUDIOSO- 
RUM GRATIAM COLLECT, et REGIA AUTHORITATE 
APPROBATZ: Anno 1568, Londini Edite ; ad Vetera ex- 
emplaria denuo recognite, Square 32mo, antique cloth, red 

es, 6s. 


LIBRARY of the FATHERS. Vol. X. 
TERTULLIAN, translated by the Rev. C. DODGSON. Second 
Edition, in 8vo. Price to Subscribers, 12s.; to non-Sub- 
scribers, 15s. 


A SHORT MANUAL of PRAYERS for 
COMMUNICANTS; with Devotions for several Occasions, 
by a Prrgst of the Church of England. 32mo, with red bor- 
der lines, and rubrics in red. 1s., cloth. 


THE GREEK TEXT of the GOSPELS ; 
with Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for the Use of 
Schools and Students for Orders. By the Rev. H. C. 
ADAMS, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Author of Adams’s “Greek and Latin Delectuses.” 

In Four Parts, each of which will contain one Gospel, and 
which will be rendered, as far as possible, complete in itself, 
so as to allow of its being used separately by those who do 
not wish to incur the expense of the entire work. 

Part I., St. Matthew, isnow published. Price 2s, 6d. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Four Books. By THOMAS & KEMPIS, A New Edition, 
revised, handsomely printed in feap. 8vo, with Vignettes and 
red floriated borders taken from the ancient MSS. Cloth, 5s. 
Also, in antique calf binding, vermion edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE CALENDAR of the ANGLICAN 
CHURCH ILLUSTRATED. With brief Accounts of the 
Saints who have Churches dedicated in their Names, or 
whose Images are most frequently met with in England; the 
Early Christian and Mediwval Symbols: and an Index of 
Emblems. With numerous Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. ; 


or bound in antique calf, 16s. 

A HISTORY of theCHURCH of ENG- 
LAND, to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By the late Rev. 
J. B.S. CARWITHEN, B.D. A new Edition, edited by the 


Rev. W. R. BROWELL, M.A. 2 vols. small 8vo, 12s, 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By 
JOHN BUNYAN. A New Edition, adapted by the Rev. 
J.M. NEALE, M.A., for the Use of Children of the Church 
of England. Fcap. 8vo, handsomely bound in gilt cloth, with 
Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


WILSON’S SACRA PRIVATA. From 


the original MSS. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, antique 
cloth, red edges, 63.; antique calf, red edges, 12s. 


THE PSALTER AND THE GOSPEL. 
The Life, Suffering, and Triumph of our Blessed Lord, 
revealed in the Book of Psalms. Feap. 8vo, uniform with 
the Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 2s. 

A selection of the most striking of the parallel passages 
contained in the Psalter and the Gospel. 


SCOTLAND AND THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCH. By the Rev. HENRY CASWALL, M.A,, Vicar 
of Figheldean, Wilts; Author of “ America and the American 
Church, &c. &., and a Proctor in Convocation for the 
Diocese of Salisbury. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


TEN SERMONS in ILLUSTRATION 
ofthe CREED. Bythe Rev. W. G. TUPPER, Warden of the 
House of Charity, Soho, and late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 

“In his ‘Sermons on the Creed,’ Mr. Tupper has con- 
densed, with much painstaking, and an evident sense of deep 
responsibility, the dogmatic teaching of the Church,’— 
Christian Remembrancer, 

SERMONS, by the Rev. EDWARD 


HARSTON, M.A., Vicar and Rural Dean of Tamworth, 8vo, 
cloth. 10s, 6d. 





A NEW EDITION OF DAILY STEPS 
TOWARDS HEAVEN. A Small Pocket Volume, containing 
a few Practical Thoughts on the Gospel History ; with Texts 
for every Day in the Year, commencing with Advent. Fifth 
Edition. In roan binding, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


DESCRIPTIONS of CANAAN; being 
an Account of the Mountains, Rivers, and Towns of the 
Holy Land. By the Rev. C. P. WILBRAHAM. Fcap. 8vo, 
with Map, cloth, 1s. 

*,* This Manual is particularly adapted to the use of 
Parochial Schools, 


THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. 
By the Author of “The Doctrine of the Cross,” and “ Devo- 
tions for the Sick Room.” Cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 

“*Thoughts during Sickness’ will commend itself to all, 
and they are many, who have learned to value the esteemed 
author’s former publications for the rick room. This is a 
voice from the sick room, and, we regret to say, from the 
writer’s own bed. It is imbued with that tender spirit, and 
practical sober tone, which has insured so much popularity 
for its predecessors. Mr. Brett’s profession stamps much 
value on his suggestions to the clergy on their practical 
treatment of the sick: much harm is done in the sick room 
by clerical ignorance of the first principles of psychological 
and physiological knowledge.”—Christian Remembrancer, 


THE NEW COMMENTARY. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE 
FOUR HOLY GOSPELS: ST. MARK, now ready, feap. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. Also, lately published, ST. MATTHEW, 
in Two Vols, cloth, 7s. 

“The Commentary is said to be intended for devotional 
reading. ... We will only say that the portion before us 
fulfils the promise of the title-page in being plain, and fit for 
readers of all classes. The learning, which is great, is every- 
where subordinated to real illustration, and enforcing of the 
sacred text.”— Guardian, 


THE WAR in the EAST; a Srrmon. 
By the Rev. EDWARD HARSTON, M.A., Vicar of Tam- 
worth and Rural Dean. 1s, - 

Now publishing in monthly parts, at 1s. 

A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS for, 
CHRISTIAN SEASONS. ; 

The First Series is now complete, in Four Vols. feap. 8vo, 
price 16s., containing plain practical Sermons for every Sun- 
day and Holyday throughout the year. 


MORNING THOUGHTS, svacestep 
by the Szconp Lxssons for Mornina Service throughout 
the Year. By A CLERGYMAN, Part L, in feap. 8vo, cloth. 
Price 5s, 

“The Christian Year, which has been the model of so many 
publications of a like character, has evidently suggested this, 
the work of a disciple of that school. It is high praise of the 
author, and we intend it to be so, that he is no unworthy dis- 
ciple of the master.”— Guardian, 


THE VILLAGE CHORISTERS. By 
the Author of “The Matin Bell,” “The Psalter and the Gos- 
pel.” 1s, Also, the two first bound in one volume, cloth, 


2s. 6d. 
A NEW TALE. 


AMY GRANT; or, the ONE MOTIVE. 
A Tale; designed principally for the Teachers of the Children 
of the Poor. In 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 

“. , . has for its object to inculcate a higher standard of 
duty, and the great fruit to be gathered by an earnest and 
religious perseverance, Its purpose is good, and its working- 
out useful.” — Guardian, 


QUESTIONS ON THE COLLECTS 
EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS THROUGHOUT ' 
YEAR. Edited by the Rev. T. L. CLAUGHTON, Vicar 
ae ages ol big the i of Teachers in Sunday schwi 
art I. ven uesday in Easter W m0. clos 
lettered, price 2s. ’ a ee 


Monthly, with Ilustrations, price One Penny, 


THE PENNY POST. Now Ready 
Volume III. bound in cloth, price 1s, 6d. é 

Considerable exertions are being made to increag the 
popularity of this Periodical for the ensuing year by an in. 
crease of matter and number of engravings; it is Hhoped that 
the Magazine will gain many new subscribers, 


Also, Monthly, a larger Edition of the Penny Post on fing 
i , entitled 
THE TWO-PENNY POST. 


Noricz.—In commencing the issue of the “Two-pennyPost* 
it is in no way intended to supersede the “Penny Post” 
on latter will be continued as before, at the price of (ne 

enny. 

The object is to afford the matter which is containedin 
the “Penny Post” in such a form as to render its appearane 
such as will be found in the more expensive periodicals gn 
books of the day, and thus obtain for it a footing in manya 
household where atpresent its cheap and unpretending fom 
renders it a stranger. Subscribers’ names received by al 
Booksellers. 3 

Now ready, price 4s. 6d. a new edition of 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. 3 


the Author of “THE CaTHEDRAL.” 32mo, 




















































WORKS ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


A GLOSSARY of TERMS USED a 
GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC ARCH. 
TECTURE. Fifth Edition, enlarged. Excmplified by mm 
than 1700 Woodcuts, 3 vols. 8vo, gilt tops, £2 8. 

In this edition the greater part of Professor Wiliss 
“ Architectural Nomenclature of the Middle Ages” is inca 
porated ; the terms of Mediwval Carpentry are introduced; 
with numerous additional examples of Open Timber Rook, 
also of Tile Pavements, &c. &c. The synonymous wordsia 
French, Italian, and German, are also given. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 16mo, with 110 Ilusin 
tions, price 4s. 6d. 


RICKMAN’S GOTHIC ARCHITEC 
TURE. An Attempt to Discriminate the Different Styles of 
Architecture inEngland. By the late THOMAS RICKMAN, 
F.S.A. With 30 Engravings on Steel, by Le Keus, &, ad 
465 on Wood. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 2is. 

AN ESSAY on the ORIGIN and DE- 
VELOPMENT of WINDOW TRACERY in ENGLAND, 
with numerous Illustrations. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; Author of the 
“History of Architecture.” 8vo, price 21s. in cloth. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 
of CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By Professor WILLIS, 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. 8vo, 52 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE of the 
MIDDLE AGES, with numerous Engravings from existitg 
Remains, and Historical Ilustrations from contest 
Manuscripts. By T. HUDSON TURNER, Esq. From 
Norman Conquest to the Thirteenth Century; interspen 
with Remarks on Domestic Manners during the same Period. 
In one handsome volume, 8vo, £1 1s. 


Also, uniform with the above, price 21s. 


Vorume II, The FOURTEENTH CEN- 





e 
ADA’S THOUGHTS; or, The Postey of 
Youth. By E. M.S., Author of “ Blanche Mortimer.” Fcap. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

“We have been much pleased with many passages im this 
little volume--a volume which strikes us as combining more 
sound sense, with practical piety and elevated religious senti- 
ment, than is often found so united. Its brief but healthy 


and attractive lessons are calculated to interest and benefit | 


a large class of educated readers.”—English Churchman. 


SCRIPTURE PRINTS FOR PARO- 
CHIAL USE. One Penny each, with ornamental borders ; 
mounted on cardboard, 3d, each; glazed, 6d. each, 

Already Published. 
3. The Baptism of Christ. 

2. St. John Preaching. 4, Jacob’s Dream. 

*,* These Prints will be found well suited for presenting 
as rewards to Village School Children, and also for the 
adornment of Cottage Walls. They are from the works of 
the great masters. 


1, The Nativity. 


TURY. . f the 
This volume is issued under the superintendence ® 
Editor of the “Glossary of Architecture,” but 0a t aa 
adopted by the late Mr. Hudson Turner in the Lager 
lume—viz., collecting matter relating to appre : 
of the Period, from contemporary records, and applying 
| information so required to the existing remains. 
Not only does the volume contain much curious poy] 
tion both ‘as to the buildings and manners and customs a 
the time, but it is also hoped that the large earerpe - 
careful Engravings of the finest examples will prove 
viceable to the profession and their employers ™ baile 
| mansions, as the Glossary was found to be in , 
churches. ci 
ICONOGRAPHY of the WEST FRO! 
of WELLS CATHEDRAL; with an Appendis bork 
tures of other Medieval hurches 
CHARLES ROBERT COCKERELL, R.A. 4 with m 
| merous Illustrations, price £1 1s. 
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